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mas MUSICAL AMERICA... 


A Message from Mrs. MacDowell 


* : . ae , 4 no time in the history of 
To Musical America, Our Country, Which is Fast Building Musical 0A i i oe 


music in this country has the 
public evidenced as great an interest 
Traditions, and to the Magazine, Which Has Upheld Them in it as at present. 

The fine work done by symphony 
orchestras, choral societies, chamber 
music organisations all over the 
country for many years as well as 
that done by musical organizations is 
bearing fruit. Added to this, much 
that is excellent has been accom- 
plished in the dissemination of good 
music by the phonograph and radio 
broadcasting. 

The National Federation of Musi 
Clubs with its vast organization has 
contributed in large measure. Ten 
years ago tt held its biennial conven- 
tion here at Peterborough where a 
magnificent program of events was 
carried through, culminating im a 
wonderful tribute to the memory 
and in the spirit of Edward Mac- 
Dowell. The federation’s growth has 
been consistent and it has held true 
to its high ideals. 

Musical education, both in conser- 
vatories and under private teachers, 
has forged ahead tremendously im 
the last decade, so that today many 
of the world’s celebrated teachers 
are active in the United States. 

Our composers in all forms are 
moving forward, they are recetwing 
recognition, and most important of 
all they are doing admirable work. 

I feel that we may look with every 
confidence to the future of music in 
the United States. The foundations 
have been well laid and we are now 
getting results. Year by year greater 
and greater opportunities for musi- 
cal education are offered. At pres- 
ent the opportunities for the musi- 
cian ready to enter upon his profes- 
sion are not as extensive as they 
might be. That, however, is a situa- 
tion which will surely be remedied. 

Let us not forget the true musical 
amateur whether performer or lis- 
tener. The amateur musician ts 
often a person of fine taste, a person 
whose influence in his community ts 
considerable. A truly musical nation 
without a vast body of amateurs ts 
unthinkable. 

To Musicat AMERICA, a publica- 
tion which I have enjoyed reading 
for many years and which has 
fought for and defended the position 
of the American musician so nobly 
in the past, I extend my greetings on 
its return to the hands of the men 
who made it a significant force in 
music journalism. To our country, 
musical America as a whole, and es- 
pecially to those devoted music 
lovers from coast to coast before 
whom I have spoken and for whom 
I have played the MacDowell music, 
I send a message of true friendship 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell, at her Home in Peterborough Where the Spirit of the Great American | and appreciation, 

Composer Lives on in the MacDowell Colony. . *. ee M. ARK aN: MACDOW EL L 
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British Conductor Says 
Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony Orchestra Out- 
strips Foreign Organi- 
zations — Predicts 
Musical Renascence in 
England —Would See 
Fund to Perform 
Works of 
Composers Made Uni- 


Unknown 


versal. 


LBERT COATES, the big Russo- 

British conductor who is waving the 
stick over the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra nightly, in the Lewisohn Stadi- 
um in New York, says there are times 
when business and pleasure can not only 
be combined, but can be one and the same 
thing. This happens when one is doing 
work that one likes and has tools to do it 
with. 

“I’m having a grand time,” said Mr. 
Coates, “playing for interested audiences 
with a perfect orchestra. What more could 
one wish? 

“The Philharmonic-Symphony not only 
compares favorably with European Sym- 
phonic organizations, but it outstrips them. 
This can come only from two things, vir- 
tuosity of the individual player combined 
with a superlatively fine ensemble. This 
orchestra has both to an amazing degree. 
What I might call the ‘inner life’ of the 
orchestra is healthy, and the organization 
is well knit, well put together. It moves 
like a clock and yet has an elasticity that 
is delightful. I don’t know that elasticity 
is a quality devoutly to be desired in a 
clock, or whether it would keep good time 
under such conditions, so I will say, by 
way of untangling my metaphor, that there 
is never any question of the time-keeping 
abilities of the Philharmonic-Symphony. 

“Of course, playing in the open air is 
a handicap in a way, and this cannot be 
avoided because if there is a current of 
air blowing this way or blowing that, it 
naturally affects the sound. In a perfectly 
still atmosphere, if all extraneous sounds 
could be completely eliminated, the effect 
might be almost what it is in a hall, but 
of course this is impossible of achieve- 
ment. 


Outdoor Acoustics 


“On orchestra, naturally, sounds differ- 
ently in the ears of a conductor from what 
it does in those of the audience, and this 
difference is increased out of doors. The 
sound waves pass the conductor and ge* 
lost in the ambient atmosphere, especially 
when it is particularly ambient, whereas 
in a hall they caress him as they pass 
and he can eliminate what is undesirable. 
A conductor, you see, has to learn and 
learn early, how to listen as a conductor 
besides as a member of an audience. 

“Then, for open-air playing, adjustments 
must be made. Muted passages in strings 
must be played without mutes in order to 
be heard at all. We simply play them 
more softly. It is undeniable that the 
effect is not the same as with the mutes, 
but cannot be helped. Brass, too, must 
be handled with care, though this is easier 
because of the amazing improvement in 
construction of brass instruments and the 
consequent improvement in the technic of 
the players. Recently, in Los Angeles, a 
manufacturer of brass instruments showed 
me a bass trombone on which he could 
play a scale up to High C without the 
least change of quality. 

“One héaré gintigually pfi-eempogers wha 
are clamofing.” Sat. pely: istrimdnts. “It 
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Coates Praises Our Musical Growth 


seems to me that*it would be a much bet- 
ter idea to improve the old instruments and 
write new music for them. After all, you 
know, the diatonic scale has been battered 
around for some hundreds of years, and 
it is probably good for some hundreds 
more. We don’t need new instruments and 
new scales as much as we need composers 
who can do new things with those already 
existing. 


“For He Is an English Man” 


“To digress, for a moment, from gener- 
alizations to personalities, there is some- 
thing I should like to make clear and that 
is my nationality. It has been stated in 
biographical dictionaries that I am _ half 
English and half Russian. This is a mis- 
take. I was born in Petrograd and my 
great great grandmother on my mother’s 
side was a Russian. My other grand- 
parents on that side were British and my 
ae family were all British from York- 
shire. 

“Out of all the mélée in Russia, I am as 
keen as ever on Russian art conditions. 
The way my old artists keep their flags 
flying amid conditions that times have 
been very trying, is extraordinary. The 
répertoire of the former Imperial Opera 
House has been continually added to until 
it is about as modern as those of the 
Berlin opera houses themselves. Follow- 
ing their own artistic lines they have 
worked out original and interesting decor- 
ative systems copying Schwabe methods 
as nearly as they could. 

“T am going to conduct for two months 
in Berlin this year and am looking for- 
ward to it with the keenest anticipation. 
I love the work there and the way they 
work. I can frankly say that I consider 
Germany the most musical of nations. 

“We in England, however, are going to 
make a great drive during the coming year 
which will be interesting for any one con- 
cerned with music there. There is to be 
a combine between Covent Garden, ‘His 
Master’s Voice,’ which, as you know, is 
the sister company of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company in America, and Lionel 
Powell, the well-known impresario. At 
last a new and permanent orchestra is to 
be created with a five-year contract. I am 
to be practically in charge and responsible 
for new activities. It looks as though 
things musical in the old Mother Country 
were looking up at last. 


Covent Garden to Stand 


“No, old Covent Garden is not to be 
torn down just yet, in spite of all the 
things that were published last winter to 
that effect. It is much the same as with 
the Metropolitan Opera House here. There 
have been ‘scares’ about it for years, but 
it always seems to survive them. Your 
Metropolitan, I notice, is still standing. 
One might paraphrase an old poetic line, 
‘Stands Covent Garden where it did? It 
does!’ After all, it would be a pity “to 
see it go, in spite of certain inconveniences 
in front of and behind the footlights. You 
can rebuild a house and call it by the 
same name, but you cannot reproduce its 
traditions. Covent Garden is full of tra- 
ditions. good and bad. The latter are 
retained for the purpose, merely, of break- 
ing them. 

“One of my particular hobbies is the 
Ernest Palmer Fund, an idea which I 
should like to see made universal. This 
fund was started shortly after the war 
by Ernest Palmer of the Huntly & 
Palmer firm, whose biscuits all the world 
eats. With Sir Hugh Allan at its head, 
and the Royal College of Music in South 
Kensington as its headquarters, a com- 
mittee was formed to see that young 
British composers got a public hearing. 
The audiences were not paying ones, but 
the critics were all present. Of the in- 
numerable scores sent in, many, of course, 
were works that did not seem anything in 
particular, but the committee was wise 
enough to realize that at the beginning, 
at least, they had to go. The consequence 
was the growing up of what is now the 
British school of composers, Elgar, though 
he was well-known before, Arnold Bax, 
fogssens, Pelius, Holst and others. 
> 3. her ‘[+first came to this country I 


preached Ernest Palmer Fund propaganda 
far and wide, but I am sorry to say that 
the response was not what I had hoped. 
I tried without success to get the Juilliard 
Fund to take the place of Palmer in the 
matter. The ote serious reaction was 
from George Eastman in Rochester, and 
that, alas! was only local. It should ex- 
tend through the length and breadth of the 
country. 


Much Latent Talent in U. S. 


“I am and always will be keen on the 
idea because I am positive that there are 
millions of talents here waiting only for 
recognition. How could it be otherwise 
in a nation the size of this one. A real 
talent, however, invariably has an infe- 
riority complex. It believes in itself, but 
not in its value with regard to the outside 
world. This may be contrary to the gen- 
eral impression, but it is my personal ob- 
servation in the matter. And what is 
true of the individual is true of the race. 
That is one reason why there is no ‘Ameri- 
can’ school of music. Everybody is shout- 
ing for a national opera house and a na- 
tional opera. How can you have a na- 
tional opera without national composers? 


Musical America Will Move to 


Why is Russia one of the most natioria' 
of countries in its musi¢? Because the 
composers took fiational subjects. The 
great Russian operas are fourded on his- 
torical episodés, tales, legetids that evefy 
Russian child knows. The Russiati coni- 
posers who went elsewhere for their style 
of composition are not those who are gréat- 
est in the hieraréhy. Their work is color- 
less, for the most part, and doomed to 
rapid oblivion. 

“All this talk about America’s being a 
‘new’ country is utter nonsense. You have 
a civilization thirty-thousand years old, 
your history is as full as ‘that of any 
other nation of episodes which would make 
opera librettos of extraordinary interest if 
properly handled, and, as they say in your 
delightful American slang, ‘don’t let any- 
body tell you different!’ 


Much ’Prentice Composition 


“One trouble is that young composers 
here are expected to produce right away 
masterpieces which can stand shoulder to 
shoulder with those of the greatest masters 
of all time. Glance at the life history 
and the artistic history of any great com- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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New Offices in Steinway Building 


In the Center of New York’s Musical Activities 


USICAL AMER- 

ICA, coincident with 
the publication of its poli- 
cies and aims as set forth 
on the editorial page of 
this issue, announces that 
on or about September Ist 
it will occupy a suite of 
offices on the 14th floor of 
the Steinway Building at 
113 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 

With the shifting of the 
musical center of the city 
to West 57th Street, it is 
a natural move on the part 
of Musicat America. This 
central location in the heart 
of “Music Row” makes the 
executive offices and edito- 
rial rooms accessible to 
the many artists and 
teachers as well as to Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA’S numerous 
friends. For a long period 
of years Musica, AMeEr- 
icA has been in the van- 
guard of important musical - 
organizations which have 
moved steadily uptown 
with the shifting center of 
musical activities. Estab- 
lished for years on Fifth 
Avenue in the yicinity of 
Union Square, Musica. 
AMERICA. requiring en- 
larged quarters moved first 
to 505 Fifth Avenue. Still 
expanding another move 
was found advisable and 
with its allied paper, Tue 
Music Trapes, Musicau 
AMERICA occupied for a 
number of years the en- 
tire 17th floor of the Astor 
Trust Building at Fifth 
Avenue and 42nd street. 

Musica AMERICA’s new 
offices. are being designed 
and furnished to meet all 
modern requirements, both 
for the personnel of the 
Organization and for the 
convenience of its clientele. 
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The Steinway Building, New York, in which are 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S New Offices 
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AMERICAN OPERA 
TO HAVE FIRST 
PERFORMANCE 


“Yolanda of Cyprus” To 
Be Put On Boards by 
American Opera 


HE new American opera, “Yolanda of 
Cyprus” with music by Clarence 
Loomis of Chicago and libretto by Cale 
Young Rice of Evansville, Indiana, is to be 
given its world premiere by The American 
Opera Company this season, according to 
announcement made recently by Vladimir 
Rosing, artistic director and Arthur Jud- 
son, general business manager of the com- 
pany. The opera will be sung in English, 
and has for its locale a palace on the 
Island of Cyprus, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The libretto and story are taken 
from the poem of the same name by Cale 
Young Rice, which has been published. 

The new opera is in three acts, and its 
combined Italian and Saracenic atmosphere 
calls for elaborate costuming and stage 
sets, the latter being designed and executed 
by Robert Edmund Jones. Fania Mindell, 
who has designed the costumes for many 
Broadway productions, including “Becky 
Sharp,” “Hedda Gabler,” and “A Night's 
Lodging,” is designing and executing the 
costumes. Rehearsals are now under way 
at the company summer rehearsal studios 
at Magnolia, Mass. 


Authors Widely Known 


The authors of the new opera have been 
widely known in connection with other 
works. Mr. Rice (husband of Alice Hegan 
Rice, author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch’) has written among other 
plays, “Charles di Tocca,” “David,” “A 
Night in Avignon,” “Porzia,” “The Im- 
mortal Lure,” “Gerhard of Ryle,” “Mih- 
rima,” as well as several books, one in 
conjunction with his wife, “Turn About 
Tales.” Mr. Loomis is known for his 
opera, “A Night in Avignon,” and a three 
act Gaelic opera, “Dun an Oir;” and for 
his many orchestral and string ensemble 
compositions. His “Hymn to America” 
has been sung by massed choruses through- 
out the country and he has _ written 
numerous ballets, one of which came into 
prominence when it was presented as part 
of the coronation ceremonies of the 
Japanese emperor. His orchestral work 
“American Fantasie” also has been pre- 
sented by several of the symphony or- 
chestras. He -is also the composer of a 
larse number of concert songs. 

The cast of characters in the new opera 
is as follows: 

RENIER LUSIGNAN, Descendant of 

Lusignan Kings of Cyprus....Baritone 
BERENGERE, His Wife...... Contralto 
AMAURY, His Son, and Commander of 

Famagouste under the Venetians...... 


Tenor 
YOLANDA, Ward of Berengere, and 
Betrothed to Amaury.......... Soprano 


CAMARIN, A Baron of Paphos, Guest 

in the Lusignan Castle........... Tenor 
VITTIA PISANI, A Venetian Lady, also 

as et aa, Sade 
MORO, A Priest 
HASSAN, Warden of the Castle. Baritone 
SMARDA, Slave to Vittia..... Contralto 


Servants, Priests, Acolytes, etc. 


The story deals with the intrigues and 
loves of Berengere, wife of Renier Lusig- 
nan, and the Baron Camarin and of 
Yolanda, betrothed to Amaury, Renier’s 
son. The Venetians are fighting the Sara- 
cens, and Amaury is in command of 
Famagouste, near Cyprus. In the first 
act, in the Lusignan Castle, Yolanda, to 
save the faithless Berengere from discov- 
ery by Renier of the affair with Baron 
Paphos, substitutes herself in the Baron’s 
arms when Renier is about to surprise the 
lovers at their secret rendezvous. Vittia 
Pisani, spying upon Berengere and Camarin 
(Baron of Paphos), knows their secret, 
and herself is interested in Camarin. 
Amaury is called away from Yolanda to 
seek the troops of the Saracens, but not 
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before becoming jealous of what he be- 
lieves to be Camarin’s attentions to 
Yolanda, his betrothed. 

Returning, and learning from Renier of 
Yolanda’s act in saving Berengere from 
discovery by her husband, Amaury tries to 
force Camarin to fight. When the coward- 
ly Baron refuses, Amaury, exhausted and 
weakened from battle wounds, collapses, 
as Yolanda continues to take the blame 
for Berengere’s infidelity. Vittia, secretly 
in love with Amaury, but theretofore re- 
pulsed by the soldier, finally wins Amaury’s 
promise of trust if not affection. Yolanda 
faces banishment from the castle for her 
acts. 

Forced by her guardian to wed Camarin, 
Yolanda is just married when word comes 
of the death of the faithless Berengere. 
In the midst of the funeral ceremonies 
Berengere moves, she has not yet died, and 
confesses her unfaithfulness and Yolanda’s 
innocence, and charges Camarin with his 
unfaithfuiness. Renier, enraged, hurls 
Camarin against a huge pillar, which, dis- 
lodged, falls and kills the cowardly Baron. 
Yolanda freed from her forced marriage 
bv the death of Camarin, and vindicated 
before Amaury and Renier, is reunited 
with her betrothed; the opera ends in a 
triumphant and happy chorus. 


Change in Personnel 


The other operas in the company’s 1929- 
30 repertoire include: “Faust,” “Carmen,” 
“Madam Butterfly,” “Pagliacci,” Mozart's 
“Escape from the Seraglio,” “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” and “Martha.” The 
principal change in executive direction of 
the company is in the addition of Isaac 
Van Grove, former Chicago Civic con- 
ductor, and head of the Cincinnati Opera 
Company, as musical director, to succeed 
Frank St. Leger, who returns to the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera this season as conductor. 
William E. Cuthbert continues as company 
manager. The artistic personnel will be 
announced shortly by Director Rosing, and 
will include a number of new American 
artists not previously with the company. 





COLUMBIA STUDENTS 
GIVE AMBITIOUS 
PROGRAM 





Orchestra and Chorus Present Beet- 
hoven, Bach and Other Masters 
in Brilliant Concert 


HE gymnasium at Columbia University 

rang to the music of Beethoven 
and Bloch, Monday evening, August 12, 
when an orchestra formed of high school 
students from Greater New York and sub- 
urbs combined with the chorus from the 
music classes of Teachers College in a 
great program of choral and symphonic 
music. 

Willem van Hoogstraten and Herbert 
Wiseman conducted. The concert was un- 
der the auspices of the Department of Mu- 
sic Education of Teachers College. 

Beethoven’s Overture to “Egmont” was 
the first number on the rrogram. It was 
excellently done. Next came a _ capella 
madrigals—“Come, Gentle Swains” (Cav- 
endish), “All Creatures Now Are Merry 
Minded” (Bennet), and “On the Plains” 
(Weelkes). The members of classes in 
conducting sang a capella Weelkes “Gloria 
in Excelsis,” 

Parry’s “Blest Pair of Sirens” was sung 
with orchestra by members of the Teachers 
College Music Education classes. 

Ernest Bloch’s “America” occupied the 
third part of the program. Bloch himself 
had conducted the young people in a two- 
hour rehearsal of the epic rhapsody. It 
had been his first hearing of it played by 
high school students, and they caught the 
spirit of the score amazingly well. 

The orchestra consists of players se- 
lected from the high schools of Greater 
New York and nearby towns such as those 
in Long Island and New Jersey. It is a 
reorganization of the group which was 
brought together in the summer of 1928 
and of the group gathered in the spring 
of 1929. It rehearses four times each 
week during the Summer Session and is 
managed by members of the course, Educa- 
tion S226—Advanced instrumental conduct- 
ing. The members of this class and of 
the two classes devoted to teaching and 


Manhattan Orchestral 
Society Outlines Plans 





Thirty Weeks of Popular Concerts 
Assisted by Leading Artists 
Projected 


With a proposed program of thirty Sun- 
day evening Popular concerts during 
the coming season, with such artists as 
Efrem Zimbalist, John Powell, Julia 
Claussen, Germaine Schnitzer, Marie 
Sundelius, and Fred Fradkin, who have 
promised their services, the Manhattan 
Symphony Orchestral Society is asking 
New York music lovers to come forward 
either with donations to the building fund 
or subscription for season tickets. 

With enry Hadley as _ conductor, 
and many prominent people interesting 
themselves in the fortunes of the orches- 
tra, next season promises to be more 
successful than any previous, Organized 
in 1922 by a band of 100 musicians for 
the purpose of giving high class symphony 




















Henry Hadley, Conductor of the Man- 
hattan Symphony Orchestra. 


concerts, grand opera in concert form and 
other artistic divertissements at popular 
prices, the orchestra has been growing in 
importance with each year. 

Mr. Hadley, who has devoted his life to 
the upbuilding of music in America, and 
who is recognized as a pioneer in the 
higher realms of music in America, has 
been an ardent devotee of music for the 
masses for many years, and has been one 
of the leading lights in the concerts given 
by the society at the Century theatre, the 
N. Y. Coliseum, Playland Park, etc., and 
broadcasting to thousands ver the air 
from Station WOR. 

The building fund is being raised to 
provide the orchestra with a suitable hall, 
which at this time is sadly lacking. As- 
sociated with the project are such people 


as Otis Skinner, Crosby Field, Mrs. 
Peggy Wilson, Mrs. Phillip Giddens, Mrs. 
J. L. Reckford, Adolf Lewisohn, Mrs. 


S. R. Guggenheim, to mention only a few. 

On the financial advisory board are 
Judge R. Campbell, Mrs. M. Hirst, Mrs 
Peggy Wilson, Mrs. Henry Hadley, Al- 
fred Rossin, J. Berbecker, and Arthur 
Bergh. The orchestra committee includes 
Leo Shapiro, president; Arnold Sonkin, 
vice president; A. Elkind, treasurer; 
Phillip Klatzkin, A. Stonzek, L. Del 
Negro, Maurice Nitke, and J. Forstat. 

Charles K. Davis is the secretary and 
manager of the society, and checks for 
donations or subscriptions may be for- 
warded to him. 








supervising of instrumental music—Educa- 
tion S189M and Education S190M—are 
expected, if not otherwise engaged, to play 
in the orchestra. 

The singers of the a capella numbers are 
from the two classes in conducting—Edu- 
cation $165 and Education $265. 

The All High School Orchestra will be 
reassembled during the academic year 1929- 
30 for regular rehearsals in preparation 
for concert appearance. 


GOLTERMAN TO 
GIVE OPERA IN 
ST. LOUIS ARENA 


Signs Five Year Lease For 
Annual Week of Produc- 
tions on Huge Scale 


~ tr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 12.—A St. Louis 

Grand Opera Company, and a season 
of grand opera in St. Louis during the 
winter of 1929-30 were assured last eve- 
ning when the National Exhibition Com- 
pany granted to Guy Golterman a five 
year lease for exclusive use for grand 
opera of the new $2,000,000 arena on 
Oakland avenue. The signing of the lease 
marked the culmination of six months of 
negotiations to that end. Col. Ben. G. 
jrinkman, Harold M. Bixby, F. W. A. 
Vesper, and Edward A. Faust represented 
the arena in the negotiations and Mr. 
Golterman was represented by George C. 
Willson of the law firm of Taylor, Chas- 
noff and Willson. 

Golterman last night explained that his 
plan calls for one week of grand opera 
each year to be produced upon a mammoth 
scale and to feature some of the greatest 
operatic artists in their favorite roles. He 
will provide a professional chorus, the or- 
chestra is to be composed of resident musi- 
cians, and the technical staff and the stage 
director will be obtained in New York. 

Definite dates have not been selected but 
the grand opera season will be either in 
mid-winter or in the week immediately 
following Easter. 

Golterman expects to sail on the Levi- 
than on August 17 for Europe where he 
plans to engage the season’s singers from 
among the noted artists now spending their 
summer vacations in Italy, Germany, 
France and Spain. 

For the production of opera an elabor- 
ate portable stage equipment will be in- 
stalled in the arena and will be so ar- 
ranged as to cut its enormous seating 
capacity in half. 

Col. Brinkman last night expressed his 
delight at the successful conclusion of 
negotiations for grand opera in St. Louis. 

“Every day for months,” he said, “we 
have received letters from people urging 
that grand opera be established as an 
annual event for the Arena in addition to 
the National Dairy show and the Horse 
show. 

“Naturally we turned to Guy Golter- 
man, a native St. Louisan, who since 1910 
has given St. Louis many brief seasons of 
grand opera by the Metropolitan, the Chi- 
cago and the Boston opera companies, with 
never a loss to a single guarantor. 

“It is our conviction that the artistic, 
social, cultural and commercial benefits of 
grand opera to St. Louis are incalculable, 
and we are especially happy to be instru- 
mental in making it possible to restore to 
this city a season of major grand opera 
during the winter time such as this city 
has been deprived of almost altogether for 
the past ten years.” 

Golterman last evening said that since 
the first announcement of his plans, he had 
received letters from music lovers all over 
Missouri and Southern Illinois, congratu- 
lating him upon his determination and 
promising support. “I shall seek,” he 
said, “by productions on a major scale 
and by bringing to St. Louis the foremost 
operatic artists to develop a season of opera 
in St. Louis which will center in this city 
the operatic interest of music lovers 
throughout the whole southwest.” 





Patton Engaged for Philadelphia 
“Boris Godounoff” 


Fred Patton, who sang three perform- 
ances of the Beethoven Ninth Symphony 
with the Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra last season, has been re-engaged by 
this same organization to sing a like num- 
ber of performances of “Boris Godounoff” 
in the original version under Stokowski 
on November 29, 30 and December 2 
in the Quaker City. The roles the bari 
tone will sing in the production will be 
announced later, 








r= largest audiences of the present 
season jammed the Lewisohn Stadium 
on several occasions last week. The im- 
portant events which crowded every avail- 
able bit of space for three successive eve- 
nings, Aug. 6, 7 and 8, were the ap- 
pearances of Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn, 
and the Denishawn Dancers in elaborate 
programs with the Stadium Orchestra, 
conducted by Hans Lange. M. Anis 
Fuleihan, scheduled to conduct, was in- 
disposed at the last moment. 

Chronologically, musical interest was 
heightened on the week’s first program 
Sunday evening, Aug. 4, when Albert 
Coates presented himself as conductor and 
composer, directing a performance of his 
own work, an imposing scherzo from 
“Pickwick Papers,” Mr. Coates, it happens, 
has actually sketched an entire opera based 
on the adventures of the inimitable Pick- 
wick circle, but laments that he has not 
found a satisfactory operatic conclusion. 
The scherzo presented Sunday concocts a 
great to do over the elopement of the 
Spinster Aunt, Miss Rachel Wardle with 
the dashing Alfred Jingle, and their pur- 
suit by Messrs. Wardle and Pickwick, end- 
ing in a riotous collapse of the latter’s post 
chaise. 

Mr. Coates’ originality in this mildly 
amusing score is not impressive. But the 
work, were it shortened considerably, 
would be a more than acceptable opening 
for the standard symphonic program. 
Sounding as effectively as it did at the 
Stadium it should most assuredly be heard 
in Carnegie Hall. The personalities in- 
volved are readily identified in the music. 
Without being too obviously programmatic 
the scherzo possesses some amusing 
themes, plenty of vitality, and leads up to 
an effective but prolonged chase. The 
work is not consistently Pickwickian in 
flavor but it is ably scored and Miss War- 
dle in melodic garb is quite irrepressible. 
But her adventures, we repeat, should be 
shortened. For a maiden aunt they sound 
decidedly strenuous and almost improper. 

What one has to say concerning the 
Stadium appearances of the inimitable 
Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn, and their 
graceful disciples depends altogether unon 
where one happened to find himself wedged 
in the Stadium. There were those who 
had a fine view of the proceedings and 
there were some who studied stalwart 
backs jammed in front of them or watched 
the Stadium guards trying to clear the 
aisles and stem the stampede. 


Denishawn Ballets 


Miss St. Denis and Mr. Shawn pre- 
pared several ballets especially for this 
occasion, including a music visualization 
of Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” Over- 
ture, a dance-drama of Ancient Crete, 
“Death of a God,” to the music of De- 
bussy’s “L’Isle Joyeuse,” and interpreta- 
tions of Deems Taylor’s symphonic poem, 
a onl and of Honegger’s “Pacific 231.” 

ew to the Stadium audiences were Ruth 
St. Denis’s Goddess of Mercy, Tanagra, 
and Nautch Dance from “Bakawali,” and 
Ted Shawn's “Ramadan” Dance and “Pro- 
metheus Bound.” The program, for the 
first evening also included “Feather of 
Dawn,” a dance pastoral of the Hopi In- 
dians which was given during the winter 
season in New York some years ago and 
a number of dances repeated from last 
summer’s program by special request: Mr. 
Shawn’s Spear Dance, Miss St. Denis and 
Mr. Shawn in “Josephine and Hippolyte,” 
and the Ballet, “Boston Fancy—1854,” 

The program proved a bit cumbersome 
on the first evening and for the second 
peceemence _Mr. Cadman’s Indian inter- 
ude was omitted. Space forbids extended 
comment on each offering. It is evident, 
of course, that the Stadium’s facilities for 
any form of staging could not be -worse. 
There is an open bandstand. That is all. 
Stage hands, electrical - appliances, and 
scene changes are all too visible and off at 
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STADIUM THRONGED FOR 
DENISHAWN DANCERS 


Coates Conducts His Own Scherzo 
From “Pickwick Papers” 


either side it is impossible to see or hear 
what is going on. 

And yet, for the bulk of the audience 
the venture is decidedly worth while. It 
seems to us that the Denishawns, as usual, 
were most successful in their less preten- 
tious offerings. With the exception of 
“Pacific 231” the more elaborate group 
offerings did not attain much significance 
save in moments of striking pictorial ef- 
fect. And of course the shorter numbers 
proved the favorites—“Josephine and Hip- 
polyte” danced to Drigo’s Serenade, “Tan- 
agra,” danced by Miss St. Denis, a lovely 
Nautch dance to music by Arthur Nevin; 
the striking “Spear Dance” by Mr. Shawn 
and a Cretan dance drama, “Death of a 


God” to music of Debussy’s “L’'Isle 
Joyeuse.” 

Certainly Miss St. Denis was as lovely 
as ever, flowing through the subtle rhy- 


thms of her dance creations with infinite 
delicacy and grace. “Pacific 231,” ec- 
centrically staged with colored lights and 
huge silhouettes thrown on the rear of 
the stand was unexpectedly effective. A 
striking number was Ted Shawn’s in- 
terpretation of “Prometheus Bound,” to 
the “Poéme Tragique” of Scriabin. 

It is worth while adding again that the 
Stadium was amazingly packed for every 
performance, a striking testimony to the 
tremendous following the Denishawns have 
built up in the many years of their re- 
markable careers. 

Mr. Coates’ program on Monday eve- 
ning, August 5th, consisted of Vaughan 
Williams’ London Symphony, the march 
and scherzo from  Prokofieff’s “The 
Love of Three Oranges,” and other num- 
bers. Friday evening’s program included 
the Brahms First Symphony and eight 
Russian folk songs of Liadow. On Satur- 
day evening, August 10th, there was a 
popular program of Johann Strauss, 
Humperdinck, Albeniz, and many others. 


Verdi’s Requiem 


Under the baton of Albert Coates two 
splendid performances of Verdi's Manzoni 
Requiem were given on July 31 and August 
1 before very large audiences. The Choral 
Symphony Society, Francis B. Marsh’s 
choral unit, cooperated with the Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra, assisted by 
Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto, Arthur Hackett, tenor 
and Reinald Werrenrath. 

Verdi’s operatic requiem is not as 
familiar to New Yorkers as some other 
choral works. * Its brilliant choral climaxes 
and effective solos stand high in the list 
of Verdi’s output. On the whole the per- 
formances did iustice to the work, though 
more rehearsal would have brought about a 
finer coordination of choral and orchestral 
forces. The Misses Vreeland and Meisle 
did the best work of the evening’s solo- 
ists: Mr. Coates gave a truly eloquent 
reading of the word. One could only take 
exception to the consistently quicker tem- 
pi which he adopted for the entire work. 
This was, however, not sufficient to mar the 
general effect of the performance. Mr. 
Coates and the soloists were applauded 
at the close of the first half and at the 
end of the work, Stephen Townsend and 
Hans Lange were responsible for training 
the chorus. 

The threatening weather of Sunday eve- 
ning, August 11, was responsible for a 
comparatively limited attendance. Mr. 
Coates presented a Russian-English pro- 
gram, one of the least hackneyed lists heard 
in many a summer’s day.. He was very 
much in the vein and did justice to all the 
works of the evening, whether -the music 
in hand was Glinka’s fine “Ruslan and Lud- 
mila” overture, Liadoff’s delightful “Music 
Box,” encored as usual, the Elgar. “Enig- 
ma” Variations or. Rimsky’s - “Schehera- 
zade.”| Mr. Coates made-a very definite 
impression when he first came to America 
in the Elgar work. Today he conducts it 


even better. He was recalled repeatedly. 


HOLLYWOOD 
BOWL FACES 
FIRST STRIKE 


Rift Over Status of Electri- 
cian Causes Dismissal of 
Audience — $9.00 Wage 
Dispute Leads to Crisis— 
Orchestra Encounters 
Many Problems. 


OS ANGELES, Aug. 8.—Hollywood 

Bowl has sustained its first strike. One 
by one have the sentinels that have 
stood guard over the idealism in which 
this institution was originally nurtured 
been ‘replaced by gaping spectres of ma- 
terialism, until on the evening of July 30, 
the orchestra musicians heeded the com- 
mands of their union to refrain from play- 
ing so long as the Bowl Management re- 
fused to carry out the contract clause to 
hire a union electrician to handle the lights 
on concert nights. 

Feeling that the demands of the union 
were out of order, the management pre- 
ferred to send some 10,000 persons, who 
had journeyed to Hollywood Bowl to 
hear the first coast presentation of Strauss’ 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra” and _ other 
works, home, ‘than to pay the nightly 
difference of nine dollars between the 
union and non-union laborers. Not until 
after two succeeding concerts had been 
given without the aid of orchestra, did the 
Bowl directors sign an agreement under 
protest, permitting the concert to continue. 


Feared: Unionization 


Despite the fact that the union offered 
to pay the difference beween the $3.50 wage 
paid he Bowl’s employee and the $12.50 
demanded by the union employee, the di- 
rectors stood out in their refusal to carry 
out the terms of their contract with the 
musicians that there should be a union 
elecrician engaged, fearing that such a 
beginning would mean the unionization of 
the Bowl. In view of.the fact that there 
is no ushers’ union, no ticket takers’ asso- 
ciation and no ofganization of men to 
handle auto parking, many believe that the 
fear of the director’ are groundless, and 
that the union demands, whether right or 
wrong, morally or legally, should have 
been met, at least for this season, as a 
pledge to the thousands of patrons who 
had purchased books for ten dollars each 
and boxes at seventy-five dollars apiece. 

While the clause had been contained in 
the contract for seven years, it was not 
until this season that the union insisted 
upon its adherence by the management. 
When it refused, the union officials felt 
there was nothing it could do but enforce 
what they considered their legal right. 

The program on the succeeding concert 
night, was given by volunteers, including 
Alexander Kisselburgh, baritone; Lisa 
Roma, soprano; Olga Steeb, pianist; Dr. 
Howard Hanson, composer-pianist; the 
Women’s Lyric Club, J. B. Poulin, con- 
ductor; Dorothy Wagner, dancer, and 
Mrs. B. Hennion Robinson and Franz 
Darvas, accompanists. 


Walkiire Without Orchestra 


On Friday night a concertized version 
of Wagner’s Waiktire had been announced, 
with Elsa Alsen, Paul Althouse and Tudor 
Williams as soloists. As it was, nearly 
15,000 persons heard the program, without 
orchestra, but with the excellent accom- 
paniments of Mrs. Robinson. Roland Paul 
supplied the story between the various 
vocal narratives. Mme. Alsen sang por- 
tions of both Brunnhilde’s and- Sieglinde’s 
roles, and again proved that she is an 
artist of compelling power and personality. 
Except for a disturbing tremolo in mo- 
ments of stress, she sang with beauty of 
tone and fine phrasing.- Mr. Althouse did 
more than acceptably as in his previous 
performance, and won much applause as 
the heroic Siegmund. Mr. Williams, bear- 
ing the stigma of being a local artisi, sur- 
prised all with the magnificence of - his 
voice and his manly interpretation of 
Wotan. He yet lacks experience, but the 


voice seems to be the equal of any bass 
singer heard in Los Angeles in many a 
day. He has lately returned from several 
seasons’ wos in Italy. 

In the preceding week, Bizet’s “Carmen” 
had suffered a like mutilation with vary- 
ing degrees of success. Alice Gentle made 
much of the role, although her singing 
lacked the fire with which she infuses the 
role on the stage. Mr. Kisselburgh brought 
a fine presence and sonorous voice to the 
music of Escamillo, and Mr. Althouse was 
an ardorous, and vocally effective Don 
Jose. It was the largest audience of the 
season, some 18,000 persons trekking their 
way up Pepper Tree Lane to hillside seats. 

Eugene Goossens is now in his third 
week as conductor, with Bruno Walter 
scheduled for the last two of the season. 
The management faces the most ticklish 
time in Bowl history, with a budget of 
$136,000 not including more than $26,000 
spent for the new shell. To date, only 
about half the budget is in sight, making 
a public appeal for funds more than prob- 
able. Just where lies the rub, none is 
prepared to say, except that costs of con- 
certs have steadily mounted during the 
seven years of Bowl existence. Of the 
present budget, more than $80,000 goes to 
conductors and musicians. Many who 
have watched the progress of the Bowl 
season after season, have seen it grow 
from a barren hillside to one. of the 
most beautiful natural amphitheaters any- 
where, have felt that this season, the old- 
time spirit, the sublime idealism that im- 
planted an infectious something into the 
soul of very many who visited the shrine, 
has been largely lacking. 

But no matter what the class conscious- 
ness, whether one is union-minded or just 
naturally “agin’” the union, the difficul- 
ties this season should serve to awaken 
all to the great value of the Bowl and unite 
every faction in the common purpose of 
serving art and humanity through the 
medium of music. 

—HAL, D, .CRAIN 


NEXT COOLIDGE 
FESTIVAL | 


Library of Congress Plans October 
Events 


The next Festival of Chamber Music to 
be held at the Library of Congress in 
Washington, under the provisions of the 
“Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation,” 
will take place on October 7th, 8th, and 
9th. The first of the five concerts 
scheduled for the Festival will be given 
on the evening of Monday, October 7th. 
There will be two concerts on Tuesday, 
October 8th, one in the forenoon, the other 
in the afternoon; and two concerts on 
Wednesday, October 9th, one in the fore- 
noon, the other in the evening. The 
chamber organizations will include the 
Roth String Quartet of Budapest, the Bar- 
rere Wind Ensemble of New York, and 
the Gordon String Quartet of Chicago. 
Other participants will be Harold Bauer 
and Arthur Loesser, pianists; George 
Meader, tenor; Lynnwood Farnam, organ- 
ist; Frank Bibb and Lewis Richards, 
harpsichordists; and Marion Kerby and 
John J. Niles in a program of American 
folk music. 

The last concert, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, October 9th, will enlist the services 
of a chamber orchestra composed of mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia. Orchestra under 
the direction of Leopold Stokowski, when 
the orchestral arrangement of Bach’s “Art 
of the Fugue” by Wolfgang Graeser, and 
the Concerto of Hindemith for organ and 
chamber orchestra will receive their first 
performance in America. 











Leslie Opening Concert Tour Date 
Fixed 


Grace Leslie, contralto, now in Europe, 
will return to this country in October in 
time for her opening concert date of the 
season in Bridgeport, Conn., on October 
24 as soloist ‘with the Philadelphia Sim- 
fonietta. This performance will take 
place on the local Community Concerts 
series. The contralto’s first New York 
appearance of the season will be as soloist 
with the New York Oratorio’ Society at 
Carnegie Hall in “Judas Maccabaeus” on 
November. 11, 
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Mrs. Bok—A Portrait in 
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The Founder and the Guiding Spirit of 
The Curtis Institute Tells How 
She Made a Dream Come True 
By R. H. Wollstein 


[* YOU spend any time at the Curtis 
Institute of Music, you will, at some 
moment or other,.-come upon a s.im, trim, 
tailored, youthful-looking woman, with 
delicate features, short light hair begin- 
ning to gray, keen yet kindly dark eyes, 
and an air of immensely vital energy. 
You will seldom find her inactive. Prob- 
ably you will see her running downstairs 
with a sheaf of letters in her hands, put- 
ting her head in at the door of one of the 
executive offices, or stopping for a word 
with the students. Unconsciously you send 
after her ‘that inexplicable second glance 
that never fails to follow a person who 
looks competent and energetic. Possibly, 
you would stare quite unabashed—if this 
trim executive stopped before you, and 
introduced herself as Mrs. Bok, the In- 
stitute’s founder. 

The surprise would be your own and 
it would be manifestly unreasonable. There 
are no logical grounds in the world why 
this trim active woman should not be at 
her desk four full days a week on the 
splendid galleried second floor of the In- 
stitute where she is in direct contact with 
all of the executive offices. Convention, 
however, has tended to limn the portrait 
of a donor as a philanthropic individual 
who functions when cornerstones are laid, 
who graciously presides at teas, dinners, 
and other social gatherings, and then 
quietly retires from the scene, while wise- 
ly chosen executives carry out their own 
policies and plans. 


A Different Portrait 


But Mrs. Bok has completely reversed 
this familiar portrait. Watching her “in 
action” is the best explanation of her re- 
lation to the Curtis Institute. It is her 
consistent and constant labor, not alone her 
generosity, that has made the school pos- 
sible. She works at the Institute; she is 
an integral part of its every activity; she 
translates her ideas into effective action 
through her own boundless energies. 

I recently asked Mrs. Bok of what her 
duties consisted. She replied with an 
answering question—“Do you know any- 
thing about road building? One of the 
necessary materials of road building is the 
binder,” she continued. “You don’t see it, 
it doesn’t show when the road’s finished, 
but it has fd be there. Well, I’m the 
binder !” 

Many of the Institute’s policies, in scope 
and in spirit, emanate from Mrs. Bok. 
She with Mr. Hofmann assumes personal 
charge of the selection of teachers and, 
to a large extent, of pupils. She consults 
with administrative officers and faculty 
members. She meets the students, learns 
to know their individual work and per- 
sonal problems, and each year at Christ- 
mas time, she gives them a grand ball that 
she plans herself, attends herself, and at 
which she dances with each and every one 
of them. She has selected the beautiful 
works of art that one finds throughout the 
Institute buildings, and she oversees the 
menus of the Institute cafeteria. She is 
herself a capable pianist. She assists at 
the auditions of piano candidates, and 
where Mr. Hofmann cannot be present 
himself, he usually appoints Mrs. Bok in 
his place on the piano examining board. 

For three generations, Mrs. Bok’s fore- 
bears have been ardently devoted to mat- 
ters musical. Her grandfather was a pro- 
fessional trombone player. 

“A curious thing,” says Mrs. Bok paren- 
thetically—“a few years ago, my younger 
son developed a desire to play the trom- 
bone. It was more than a desire—it 
amounted to a positive yearning. He 


thirsted for the thing! I paid little heed. 
Saxophones were beginning to be the craze 
then, and I thought he was just falling in 
line with a fad—and he didn’t get it! It 
seems wise not to spoil young people; to 
wait a bit and see if a desire is really a 
desire, or just a momentary craze. But he 
persisted in wishing for a trombone for 
over two years, and finally got it. He made 
out very well with it, and studied under 
one of the trombonists of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Perhaps it’s his great-grand- 
father’s blood telling in him!” Mrs. Bok’s 
father—Cyrus H. K. Curtis of the Curtis 
Publishing Company—is a natural musi- 
cian. With no actual musical training, he 
always has played, and still does play the 
organ. 

The middle initials of his name stand 
for Herman Kotzschmar, the leading or- 
ganist of Portland, Maine, when Mr. Cur- 
tis was a boy. A deep friendship existed 
between the gentle musician and the eager, 
beauty-loving lad, whose serious responsi- 
bilities left him no time to do much more 
with music than adore it. In recent years 
Mr. Curtis presented a splendid organ to 
the city of Portland in memory of Herman 
Kotzschmar, and dedicated it by playing 
a hymn that his old friend had composed. 

When Cyrus Curtis and his bride went 
to housekeeping, the very first article of 
furniture they bought, after the strictest 
necessities had been provided, was a small 
organ for the parlor. The couple played 
music, for recreation, after the day’s work, 
as another pair might play cards. And 
their daughter’s earliest recollections are 
those of her father’s improvisations on the 
organ, her mother’s singing, and an at- 
mosphere of almost holy veneration for 
music pervading the home. A point worth 
stressing is that here, among the New 
England type of stock Yankees, you see 
precisely that deep, personal love for music 
and music-making that is supposed not to 
exist in America, and that forms the chief 
ingredient of Europe’s tradition. 

“When, I grew up and went to concerts,” 
says Mrs. Bok, “it used to hurt me to see 
how many really fine talents there were 
who had been trained in performing, but 
quite obviously not in music. Young peo- 
ple, who had a right to dream of better 
things, came before the public simply with 
a repertoire in hand, and sang or played 
pieces. All my life I’ve wanted to do 
something to raise the standards of music 
teaching, to assure talented young people 
the finest instruction possible. I myself 
grew up surrounded by a vast love for 
music that had had no training at all. I 
used to think that such a condition ex- 
isted just for ordinary people, like our- 
selves. But when I saw talented ones— 
actually talented professionals—also suf- 
fering from lack of proper teaching, it 
just made me sad and then furious. 


“Castles-in-S pain” 


“We always had musical friends. Many 
a time our intimate group—my husband 
and I and Mr. Hofmann or Mr. Stokowski 
—would sit together evenings and indulge 
in a sort of castle-in-Spain building. We'd 
talk of how splendid it -would- be someday, 
somehow to build here, in America, a con- 
servatory that would assure these talented 
young people really worthy instruction. 
Once, many years ago, I remember, my 
husband urging Mr. Hofmann to start a 
conservatory, but Mr. Hofmann shook his 
head: ‘T’ll teach,’ he said, ‘when I’m old!’ 
So we talked a lot, but nothing happened. 

“Some years after this, I came to take 
an interest in settlement work in Phila- 





Action 


Mrs. Edward Bok, “an integral part of the Curtis Institute's 
every activity.” 


delphia. I naturally gravitated towards 
the Settlement Music School there—be- 
cause in time its President—and gave them 
their building, in memory of my mother. 
Of course, the chief aim of the settle- 
ment work was to make better and more 
useful citizens; music was treated as one 
of several means towards that end, but it 
wasn’t especially stressed for its own sake. 
Nevertheless, it soon became evident that 
under the most elementary conditions, we 
were turning out some unusually promis- 
ing pupils. So much so, that in time, I 
helped organize the Conservatory Branch 
of the Settlement, where more advanced 
instruction was given, and more emphasis 
laid on music for its own sake. It was 
really a small conservatory, and the seed 
from which the Curtis Institute grew. Mr. 
Hofmann taught piano and gave us his 
enthusiastic co-operation from the first and 
for the past two years has been Director 
of the Institute—and one who really di- 
rects. He teaches besides—and he isn’t 


old! 





Handing on Tradition 


Ever since its beginning, when nation- 
wide interest was aroused in the Curtis 
project through the formidable array of 
master teachers assembled there, new and 
improved policies have been introduced. At 
present the staff includes amongst others 
Josef Hofmann, Leopold Auer, Marcella 
Sembrich, Efrem Zimbalist, Felix. Sal- 
mond, Louis Bailly, Carlos Salzedo, and 
Lynnwood Farnam, who give instruction, 
without charge, to some two-hundred and 
fifty pupils, selected for their potentialities 
as artist material. Very definitely, the 
turning out of star performers is not the 
aim of the Institute. The policy—a not- 
able one for the future of a national 
American musical art—is the handing on 
of a worthy tradition. 

Besides offering instruction in music by 
the most noteworthy artists assembled in 


any one conservatory to-day—the Curtis 
Institute has devised a number of ways of 
broadening the personal and artistic stature 
of its pupils, It is not generally known, 
for example, that such students as are 
not able to afford board and lodging in 
Philadelphia “on their own” are provided 
with monthly allowances sufficient for 
living expenses. Students needing these, 
are given the use of Steinway grand pianos 
in their homes, for their individual practise 
hours. Adjoining the large ensemble room 
in the Institute, where Louis Bailly directs 
the work in chamber music playing, is the 
instrument room, where a choice collection 
of wood and stringed instruments is kept, 
catalogued according to their history, and 
whence the pieces are loaned to students 
who possess only inferior instruments of 
their own. Fifteen double basses alone 
form an interesting unit of this collection. 
Many of the violins and ’cellos are of rare 
and famous makes; all the instruments are 
equipped with traveling cases, so that they 
may accompany the students on public ap- 
pearances outside the Institute walls. 
Where the summer’s interruption would 
count as a serious loss to advanced pupils, 
these are sent by the Institute along with 
their teachers, wherever the teachers hap- 
pen to go. 

A regular part of the Institute program 
is formed by classes in English composi- 
tion, foreign languages, English literature, 
world history, principles of art expres- 
sion, and psychology. Members of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Pennsylvania are 
invited for these courses to lecture on their 
specialized subjects. Opera students are 
given, besides, special instruction in dic- 
tion, languages, repertoire, stage deport- 
ment and acting. For the dozen or so of 
pupils under high school age, there is a 
tutor who, privately or in groups of three 
and four, covers the work of the element- 


(Continued on page 32) 








——— July 16.—Weathering, so 
to speak, the unsettled weather of the 
opening week, the Ravinia opera com- 
pleted the following fortnight in a flood 
tide of prosperity and achievement. Chief 
among the items calling forth both public 
and critical enthusiasm was Puccini’s “La 
Rondine,” promised for last season but 
postponed because of the illness and con- 
sequent defection of Lucrezia Bori. Its 
eventual Chicago premiére, which took 
place on July 16, was even more a gala 
oceasion than the opening night. A 
capacity audience of the most brilliant 
description responded to the lure of novel- 
ty, and was rewarded with as glittering 
and neat an entertainment as this famed 
troupe of specialists has ever turned out. 

Miss Bori, of course, was the central 
figure, in a role that might have been 
made to order for her facile talents. She 
has never sung more beautifully, although 
an accident—presumably—that resulted in 
a locked door at the critical moment ot 
her carefully prepared exit at the end of 
the first act, evoked a temperamental storm 
that cast somewhat of a cloud over the 
gaiety of the succeeding scenes. The 
public was lenient, however, and this 
favorite artist of the North Shore has 
seldom enjoyed a greater personal triumph. 

Other leading reles were in deft hands. 
Florence Macbeth exploited a delightful 
vein of comedy as the maid, Lisette; Ed- 
ward Johnson was at his best vocally, and 
contrived perhaps the most effective make- 
up of his Ravinia career; Armand Tokat- 
yan struck the exact note for the poet, 
Prumier; and the remainder of length) 
cast were perfectly co-ordinated segments 
of a well planned whole. The settings, 
products of the Ravinia studios, were both 
brilliant and in exquisite taste, and the 
stage management, accredited to Desiré 
Detrére, was a model of expertness and 
variety. Gennaro Papi conducted with his 
wonted intensity and shared in the gen- 
eral triumph, 

Harking back to chronological order, 
“The Barber of Seville,” on June 30, 
struck a night of bad weather, and an 
orchestra fiendishly disposed to demon- 
strate all possible errors. There was, 
however, a great deal of comedy, some 
of it new and rather rough, and some good 
singing from Florence Macbeth, Mario 
Chamlee, Mario Basiola, Virgilio Lazzari 
and Vittorio Trevisan. 


An Abbreviated “Lohengrin” 


An extraordinary performance of as 
much of “Lohengrin” as it is feasible to 
give on the Ravinia stage—the entire 
second act is omitted—was that of July 2, 
when Elisabeth Rethberg, in prime mood 
and new and becoming costumes, sang an 
Elsa that will forever remain in memory 
as a model, and Edward Johnson offered a 
Knight of the Grail that not only incor- 
porated all chivalrous virtues but seemed 
far and away the best singing of as much 
of his life as has come under this re- 
porter’s observation. Even with kindest 
intentions not much can be said of the 
Ortrud of Julia Claussen or the Telramund 
of Desire Defrere, neither having any op- 
portunity in this abridged version. The 
Herald of George Cehanovsky and the 
King of Louis D’Angelo, were worthy of 
the high standards of the evening, and 
Louis Hasselman’s reading of the score, 
though far from slavishly traditional, was 
of a glowing and revealing beauty. 

Ever beloved of the public, Gounod’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” packed them in on the 
Fourth of July. Miss Bori was a charm- 
ing heroine, accomplishing more for this 
dullest of all operas than would have been 
believed possible. Her vis-a-vis, Mr. John- 
son, however, although thoroughly re- 
hearsed in the gestures of youth and 
romance, shattered much of the illusion 
by being rather badly out of vocal con- 
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“LA RONDINE” ENJOYS 
CHICAGO PREMIERE 


July Repertoire at Ravinia Provides Triumphs 
for Many Stars 


? By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


dition. The rest performed accustomed 
duties expertly: Mmes. Maxwell and Cor- 
renti, and Messrs. Rothier, Defrere, An- 
anian, D’Angelo, Mojica and Paltrinieri. 

That “Andrea Chenier,” which was heard 
on July 5, sounds at Ravinia as it never 
does elsewhere, is due to a variety of 
causes. A good fifty per-cent of the rea- 
son may be attributed to the animating 
genius that lies in Gennago Papi’s baton. 
Dross becomes gold at this maestto’s bid- 
ding, and a patent work of mediocrity 
glows with at least the semblance of life. 
Other things of course contributed. Mar- 
tinelli sang the lines of the poet with 
almost overwhelming fervor, and the su- 
preme beauty of Rethberg’s voice and style 
worked their usual magic. Giuseppe 
Danise, too, does one of his best things as 
Gerard, and the long list of character parts 
contributed to a flashing and colorful 
picture. 


Through Gaelic Glasses 


Returning to the other—and, we believe, 
the better—Manon, that of Massenet, on 
July 6, Miss Bori demonstrated how dif- 
ferently the same character may appear 
through Gallic glasses. It has always been 
one of her most popular roles at Ravinia, 
and the response of a capacity audience 
was of customary enthusiam. Mario 
Chamlee contributed some genuinely artis- 
tic singing; Leon Rothier was a perfect 
le pére; the Misses Maxwell, Swarthout, 
and Falco, excelled as the laughing ladies ; 
and Messrs. Defrere, Cehanovsky, Mojica, 
and Ananian did their bits with surety and 
finish. Hasselmans conducted. 

It should be sufficient to describe the 
vocal glories of “Il Trovatore,” sung on 
July 9, merely to note that the cast con- 
sisted of Mmes. Rethberg and Claussen, 
and Messrs. Martinelli, Danise and D’An- 
gelo. Names, we realize, are not always 
the safest insurance, but they were on this 
occasion, and this relic of the dark ages 
of the nineteenth century received a per- 
formance that at least justified its survival 
into the twentieth. Papi conducted. 

“Martha,” which not inexplicably still 
has its adherents, was the bill for July 11. 
Nothing could easily destroy its gentle 
charm, and much that was done to it on 
this occasion by Miss Macbeth and Miss 
Swarthout, and Messrs. Chamlee, Lazzari, 
Trevisan and D’Angelo served to pleas- 
antly enhance its virtues. Mr. Hasselmans 
conducted. 

Like the poor, and several operas which 
space rather than reluctance prevents us 
from enumerating, “La Juive” is always 
with us. The lady returned to the reper- 
toire as lustily bombastic as ever on July 
12. Much was done to relieve the horrible 
triteness of this museum piece by the sing- 
ing of Miss Rethberg and Mr. Martinelli, 
not to mention the good but rather more 
variable assistance of Miss Macbeth, Mr. 
Rothier, Mr. Cehanovsky, and Mr. Mojica 
and Mr. Ananian. Mr. Mojica suffered 
a severe fall in his hurried retreat through 
the window of Eleazar’s house at the close 
of the second act, and was replaced in 
the cast by Mr. Defrere, who is known to 
be versatile, but probably had never be- 
fore sung tenor. Mr. Mojica’s badly 
wrenched and painful arm necessitated his 
withdrawal from all casts for at least ten 
days, and a consequent revision of both 
casts and repertoire. 


Another Great Audience 


Throwing all his reserves into prodigal 
performances of “I Pagliacci” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” Mr. Eckstein was 
rewarded with another great audience on 
July 15. For the former, Queena Mario, 
whose saving services at last season’s open- 
ing performance are greatly remembered, 
was invited to sing the perfidious Nedda, 
which she did both delightfully and suc 
cessfully. Mr. Martinelli’s Canio is too 


famous and too vivid to require descrip- 
tion, and the Tonio of Mr. Danise is at 
least well sung. Mr. Cehanovsky is at 
his best as Sylvio, in which role, we be- 
lieve, he is unexcelled. 

Following in reverse of the customary 
order, Mascagni’s thriller was notable for 
the ever glorious singing of Mme. Reth- 
berg—who might oftener resort to a 
brunette role—and for the equally gor- 
geous vocalism of Mario Chamlee, which 
more and more recalls that of the great 
and lamented Caruso. Miss Swarthout 
was a fetching siren, and Mr. Basiola a 
vigorous Alfio. The chorus, of which all 
too little has been said, shone brilliantly 
in both performances, and the directing of 
Mr. Papi was of an intensity to match 
the torrid scores. 


MARIE MORRISEY EN- 
TERTAINS AMERICAN 
OPERA SOCIETY 








Marie Morrisey, af Waynesville, N. C. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Aug. 8—Marie Mor- 
risey, well-known Chicago contralto, re- 
cently entertained the American Opera 
Society at a musicale and reception at her 
apartment on Lake Shore Drive, in honor 
of Mrs. Weller Borden, president of the 
society, who has just returned from three 
months abroad. 

Mrs. Borden told of visiting many 
prominent composers abroad, who were 
all extremely interested in the future of 
the American Opera Society. An announce- 
ment was made, also, of the purchase of 
the first one thousand dollar box for 
American Opera, made by R. R. Mallard, 
one of Chicago’s socially prominent bache- 
lors. 

Among Miss Morrisey’s guests were 
Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick, honorary 
president of the American Opera Society ; 
Mrs. Charles Clark, Mrs. J. Mare Fowler, 
Mrs. Lowell Hoit, Godfrey Haggard, Brit- 
ish consul at Chicago, Richard Hageman, 
operatic coach, and Walter Strong, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News. During 
- evening Miss Morrisey sang three bal- 
ads. 

Other officers of the society include: 
Mrs. Benjamin Affleck, Mrs. Calvin A. 
Whyland, Mrs. John J. Coulter, vice- 
presidents; Mrs. Edmund J. Tyler, Mrs. 
Charles S. Peterson, secretaries; Mrs. 
Walter J. Jarret, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Harry Atwood. 





Gould Gets Contract for Philadelphia 
“Boris” 

Herbert Gould, a favorite in the Quaker 
City, has been engaged by the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra to sing three per- 
formances of “Boris Godounof” in the 
original version in English under Sto- 
kowski on November 29, 30 and December 
2. The parts the baritone will sing will 
be announced later. 


CHICAGO OPERA 
SALES EXCEED 
LAST YEAR’S 


Almost $100,000 Increase In 
Subscriptions For Seats 
in New House 


CCN ILL.—The total sale of 
subseription seats for the coming sea- 
son of opera in the new Civic Opera 
House, Wacker Drive at Madison Street, 
is nearly double the sale at the same date 
last year, and is close to $100,000 ahead 
of last year’s grand total subscription sale 
at the close of the season of 1928-29, it 
was announced today at opera headquar- 
ters. 

The total season sale of subscription 
seats last year was $434,846.50. For the 
1929-30 season, including business of July 
30, and deducting all cancellations on 
early reservations, the total is $521,084. 

Despite the decrease in the number of 
boxes available in the new house, the box 
sale to date is nearly $10,000 ahead of last 
season. The increase is due to an advance 
in prices for the boxes. 

There are thirty-one boxes per sub- 
scription series. For the four evening 
series, 11744 boxes out of a total of 124 
already have been disposed of, leaving only 
6% boxes available. The evening boxes 
sell on a three year contract for a price 
of $1200. Of the thirty-one boxes for 
Saturday matinee, 122/3 have been sold, 
bringing the total box income to $155,276.- 
95. Last year’s total was $148,779.18. 

Last year’s total income from the Chi- 
cago season of the company was: 

Seats sold on subscription. ...$434,846.50 


Boxes sold on subscription.... 148,779.18 

Total subscription............. 583,625.68 
Single seats at box office and 

other opera income .......... 364,843.80 

948,469.48 

For this season, the totals to date are: 

Seats sold on subscription...... 521,084.00 


Boxes sold on subscription.... 155,276.95 
Subscription to July 30........ 676,360.95 

Other interesting features of the report 
indicate that more than the capacity of the 
Auditorium main floor has been sold in 
the $72 subscription section for the five 
main subscription performances, the in- 
crease in the sale of Six Dollar seats on 
subscription over last year numbering 
nearly 400 seats. In addition, in the new 
$60 section of the main floor (seats sell- 
ing at $5 at the box office) about 1000 
subscription seats have been sold. In- 
creases of about 400 seats also are recorded 
in the $48 section (seats selling at the 
box office at $4). 

In the sections selling at lower prices 
there has been some decrease, but the totals 
are ahead of the same priod last year in 
every case. Purchasers of the cheaper 
season tickets seldom make their selections 
until after the first of September, and 
there is every indication that a large ma- 
jority of the cheaper seats will be sold on 
subscription. 

One of the most encouraging features 
of the report is that the week-by-week sale 
exceeds corresponding weeks of last year, 
despite the unseasonable hot weather. 
Every indication points to the best sea- 
son financially the company ever has had. 





Muzio Returns to Chicago 


Claudia Muzio, soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, who was absent throughout 
the season of 1928-29 owing to the illness 
of her mother, will arrive in New York 
toward the end of September to remain 
in this country until some time in Febru- 
ary, 1930. Madame Muzio will be busy 
with a concert tour until the end of 
October, returning at that time to Chicago 
for the thirteen weeks of opera in the 
new Civic Opera House. 

During the season, Madame Muzio will 
appear in many of the most popular roles 
of her repertoire, and it is understood will 
be seen in one or two new characteriza- 
tions. 
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Wants Concerts,” Says Evans 


Vig LAR 4 2 


Back from Tour of Far East 
with Galli-Curci, Prominent 
Manager Discusses Musical 
Conditions in Faraway 
Lands—Western Element 
Predominates in Audiences 
in China, Native in Philip- 
pines and Japan—Concerts 
Would Be Paying Proposi- 
tion. 


HERE may be something in the m 

tion of the earth that constantly moves 
activities of all sorts towards what we call 
the West. Of course, if you go around 
the other way, it is the East, but localities 
remain the same whether you approach 
them from one direction or the other. It 
is not necessary to quote Kipling’s much 
over-quoted line. 

The march of Music has been exactly 
the same as that of commercial activities. 
Sometimes the two have gone hand in 
hand, sometimes the two are identical as 
in the case of concert-giving. Then, new 
fields have constantly to be found. 

Lawrence Evans, of the firm of Evans 
& Salter who has just returned from a 
tour of the Far East with Mme. Galli- 
Curci, is of the belief that the Orient is 
now ripe for concert courses such as we 
have in this country, and that properly ar- 
ranged, the possibilities are unlimited. 

“We covered the Far East,” said Mr. 
Evans, “including the Philippine Islands, 
China and Japan, and had ample oppor- 
tunity to study conditions of all sorts in all 
those countries. It was interesting to note 
how utterly different things were in the 
three places and how among other things 
the percentage of natives and foreigners 


differed. 

“We went to the furthest point, Manila, 
first, so as to avoid the heat, giving four 
concerts there, four different programs 
with evén the encores different. The audi- 
ence was from sixty to sixty-five per- 
cent native. They seem to be a very mus- 
ical people, their musical feelings being in- 
herent rather than cultivated. They have 
excellent native songs called “kundimani” 


LS 


SS 


AMERICAN MUSICIANS IN EASTERN SETTINGS 


Top, Center, Lawrence Salter, of Evans & Salter, Mme. Galli-Curci and Homer 
Samuels, Mme. Galli-Curci’s Husband and Accompanist En Route for Far East. 


Top, Left, Mme. Galli-Curci before the Temple of Heaven, Pekin. 
Mme. Gaili-Curci and the Great Buddha of Kamakura. 


Top, Right, 
Below, Line Awaiting 


Entrance to Galli-Curci Concert, Imperial Theater, Tokio. 


which have a decided appeal. Mme. Galli- 
Curci learned one of them in the native 
language and sang it at her last concert, 
creating a real furore. I have brought 
some of these songs back for other sing- 
ers on our list whose art is especially 
adapted to this type of music. It would 
not surprise me if they became exceedingly 
popular. 
Operatic Music Popular 

“Operatic arias, however, were the most 
popular of Mme. Galli-Curci’s numbers 
and we had to re-arrange two programs 
to get more of them in. The Mad Scene 
from “Lucia” and the Shadow Song from 
“Dinorah” were the greatest hits. 

“Hong Kong which came next, presented 
a decided contrast. Here, only five per- 
cent of the audience was native, the re- 
mainder being American and British. The 
natives in the audience were almost en- 
tirely the younger set, the flappers, or 
what would be the Junior League here. 
This was about the proportion in all the 
Chinese cities in which we appeared, 
Tientsin, and Pekin as well. 

“The Chinese do not seem to be par- 
ticularly interested in Western music. In- 
deed, they do not seem to be much in- 
terested even in their own. We heard no 
street musicians, and no native instruments. 
An attempt on the part of a group of 
natives to play American jazz in one of 
the hotels, may be regarded as an attempt 
but nothing more. 

“As a matter of fact, I was somewhat 
surprised that they did not come to our 
concerts out of curiousity if for no other 


reason, just as we might go to hear an 
eminent Chinese singer if one came here 
on a tour. As a piece of artistic psy- 
chology this was puzzling since their 
artistic reactions are so strong and so 
magnificently developed in other directions. 
It is not only a matter of the immense 
and characteristic growth in architecture, 
carving, jewelry, but even in little intimate 
things of the present day such as the 
decoration of their store fronts they are 
amazing and charming. As a race, how- 
ever, they are an introspective, living more 
in the glories of their past than in the 
practicalities of the present. 

“Three days across the Yellow Sea, and 
once in Japan, how utterly different every- 
thing was! Here the tables were turned 
once more and the audience was ninety- 
five per-cent native. The rest were Ameri- 
can, British and Russian as in Shanghai 
and Hong Kong. All Japan is on its tip- 
toes. Everything is in apple-pie order, 
roads, gardens, trees in perfect condition, 
hotels beautifully kept, native orchestras 
playing their own music and American jazz 
with equal facility, all conditions up to 
date. Japan represents the Orient of the 
Present, China, the Orient of the Past. 


China Lives in the Past 


“This is one reason why traveling in 
Japan is a different proposition from what 
it is in China. In the latter country, the 
sanitary conditions are those of the dim, 
dark ages. Their ideas of health condi- 
tions may be represented by zero. The 
only reason the race does not die out is 





because of immunity through generations. 
I cannot go into further details. One must 
have been there and seen in order to be- 
lieve. I will say, however, if you are go- 
ing to China, do not eat anything except 
in the very best hotels, never eat anything 
in a native restaurant and it is wiser never 
to eat uncooked food anywhere! In spite 
of the fact that the Chinese are probably 
the best servants in the world, in private 
houses of the Western inhabitants, there 
are certain things such as boiling the drink- 
ing water, that the mistress of the house 
leaves to no one else. She personally sees 
that it is done. Otherwise the entire 
family would be dead from typhoid fever in 
a month! In Japan you can eat anything 
anywhere. It is easy to see how they are 
a first-class power. 

“The Japanese reacted to our concerts in 
exactly the same way as an American 
audience would to the same type of pro- 
gram and they seemed to be there because 
they knew what it was all about and what 
they were going to hear. It was not an 
audience drawn by mere curiosity that 
filled the Imperial Theatre in Tokio for 
five concerts. The theater seats 1600. We 
had audiences of 2200 at every appearance. 

“We had to give’our concerts there be- 
twéen the intervals of the dramatic per- 
formances. I do not mean on the same 
day, but during the time when the resident 
company was preparing a new bill. Their 
theatrical performances begin at five in the 
afternoon and go on till ten-thirty with an 
interval for dinner. Something like the 
Jeyreuth idea. Consequently, there is a 
splendid restaurant in the theater, shops of 
various kinds, particularly for ‘souvenirs’ 
of all sorts, post-card pictures of American 
and European celebrities being popular. 


Various Kinds of Auditoriums 


“The Imperial Theater is modern and 
well equipped. In Osaka we played in a 
public hall, in Kyoto in a temple-like build- 
ing, and in Kobe, in the Y. M. C. A. I 
am quite accustomed to that sort of thing, 
however, in this country, where we usually 
have to take the largest place in any city 
or town, no matter what its native use 
may have been. Naturally, in the Far East 
one cannot expect metropolitan conditions 
everywhere. In China, for instance, we 
played in the Town Hall in Shanghai, in 
Tientsin in a theater, in Hong Kong in a 
really good theater and in Pekin in the ball 
room of the leading hotel. 

“In Peking we had 400 tourists off the 
Franconia which was in China on its world 

(Continued on page 34) 
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(.-* latest gift to violinists is a so- 
nata in G major by—Johann Sebastian 
Bach. This sounds like a tall order and 
it is. If you have doubts, just ask Breit- 
kopf & Hartel for the score. They pub- 
lished it only a short time ago under the 
auspices of the Neue Bachgesellschaft. 
The work was discovered last year in the 
private Bach collection of Herr Manfred 
Gorke, of Eisenach, after having lain un- 
suspected in a trunk for more than a cen- 
tury. Expert investigation has established 
with reasonable certainty that it formed 
part of the library of Bach’s pinchbeck 
biographer, Johann Nikolaus Forkel, which, 
upon Forkel’s death, came by purchase 
into the possession of Herr Gorke’s an- 
tecedents. The catalogue of Forkel musical 
belongings, published at Gottingen in 
1819, alludes to “three violin sonatas in 
the handwriting of J. S. Bach” as well as 
to “fugues by Krebs and Kirnberger,” his 
pupils. 

| do not believe that the tidings of the 
find have been widely disseminated in 
America. I know they have made aston- 
ishingly slow progress in Europe, where, 
as I write, I have still to meet a musician 
who has heard of the piece. Yet it was 
performed last June by Adolf Busch at the 
Bach Festival in Leipzig; and the Bach 
Jahrbuch for 1928, contains a masterly and 
exhaustive study of the composition by 
Dr. Friedrich Blume, of Berlin, which set- 
tles beyond all question the authenticity of 
the Sonata. I dare say, by next winter 
the work will be every fiiddler’s property, 
even if it is not the sort of thing that may 
be used as a substitute for the hard-work- 
ing “Chaconne.” Who, I wonder, will be 
its first ministering angel? A Kreisler, a 
Heifetz, a Spalding or a nobody? Vio- 
linists harp on the limitations of their 
working repertory. Well, here in Bach's 
Seventh Sonata for violin and keyboard is 
an inestimably gracious addition to it. 


The Sonata Analyzed 


Speaking by the card, it is a sonata 
“fiir Violine und bezifferten Bass”—‘“for 
violin and figured bass.” This bass has 
been “realized,” as the French say, by Dr. 
Blume. Adolf Busch likewise had a hand 
in the editing, though the phrasing of the 
violin part is Bach’s very own. There are 
four movements—an introductory Adagio, 
a Vivace, a Largo and a concluding fugato 
Discounting the repeats of the Adagio, 
the extent of the entire work is just 119 
measures. It is not of great difficulty (the 
violin has but a few casual double-stops). 
The opening division contains sixteen 
measures, the last eight of which form 
a contrasting section in the key of the 
dominant. It is an extraordinarily lovely 
movement, singularly akin to the “Air” on 
the G string in its poetic mood and in one 
place actually duplicating one of the me- 
lodic cadences of that beloved instrumental 
song. Throughout, the violin weaves a 
spell of song in enchanting arabesques and 
sinuous figurations. The Vivace is a 
blithe and brisk 3-8. More prizable still 
is the E minor Largo, where, within a 
compass of seventeen measures, we have 
Bach at his most quintessential and poig- 
nant. Here, on a diminutive and concen- 
trated scale, speaks the mystic and the 
searching visionary of sundry slow move- 
ments in the concertos and the “Well Tem- 
gored Clavier,” besides certain fathomless 
airs in the cantatas and the Passions. The 
Largo mounts to a half close on the domi- 
nant and passes into a lusty fugato finale, 
which is virtually a three-page play of 
double counterpoint. Dr. Blume, in his 
invaluable essay likens the subject of this 
fugato to one in the fourth “Brandenburg” 
Concerto. 
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Manna for the Violinist 7 the Form of Bach > 


From the Depths of An Old Trunk Comes a Manuscript Undoubtedly 


Authentic—a Gracious Addition to the Violinist’s Repertotre 
By Herbert F. Peyser 


In the same article the eminent Berlin 
scholar has much to say regarding the 
state of the Ejisenach manuscript. Not 
content with the indubitable proofs of au- 
thenticity which the music offers to ear 
and mind, he adduces numerous other 
points of interna! and external evidence. 
The manuscript in Herr Gorge’s possession 
consists of six leaves in folio, measuring 
22 by 35 centimeters. The pages are not 











“Original die eigene Hand des Verstorbenen 


ertiTne original is the own hand of the deceased 
6 cae who gave me instruction in Leipzig.’’) 

Dr. Blume declares the signature wholly 
illegible, but believes it wholly likely that 
the handwriting may be Kirnberger’s. On 
page 2 stand in Bach’s own script the 
words: “Sonata per il Violino e Cembalo 





A page of facsimile of the original manuscript of the recently 
discovered Bach Sonata in G Major. 


numbered. Sometime or other—Dr. Blume 
opines about 1800—these sheets were pasted 
into an envelope of dark paper, but in 
such a way that the first and last pages 
became almost wholly stuck to the rough 
envelope. The first page, which contained 
writing in Bach’s own hand, was partly 
deciphered with the aid of a lamp, and 
— with absolute distinctness this 
much : 


he es © < lino Solo 
jeaeue sso Continuo 


di 
Joh. Seb. Bach.” 

A heavy paper shield in the shape of a 
heart concealed the rest. But under 
Bach’s own unmistakable signature was 
clearly discernible the following in a dif- 
ferent hand: 


di J. S. Bach.” Follows the first move- 
ment with the superscription “Adagio,” 
whose last two measures run over to page 
3. These are succeeded by the third move- 
ment (headed “Vivace”). The two con- 
cluding measures are written in smaller 
notes at the very bottom of the page. Be- 
se them, to the right, stands the word 
“volti.’ 


Bach in Calligraphic Vein 


The fourth page is occupied by the E 
minor Largo movement, at the right of 
whose close are the words “Volti cito.” 
Pages 5 and 6 and the first line of 7 con- 
tain the finale, headed “Presto,” and end- 
ing with “Fire.” The remainder of this 


page, as well as all of 8 and 9 are empty. 
Ten and 11 contain the C sharp major 
Prelude, from the first book of the “Well 
Tempered Clavier.” Page 12 is pasted so 
completely into the envelope that its con- 
tents, if any, are indistinguishable. The 
handwriting in the Sonata exhibits Bach 
in his most calligraphic vein; that of the 
Prelude is more hurried, almost sketchy, 
but is none the less free from erasures or 
corrections. 

The paper bears the water-mark “MA.” 
This is a detail of some significance. Ac- 
cording to Spitta’s observations, “MA” 
indicates a period of composition between 
the years 1727 and 1736. The fact that 
much of Bach’s chamber music is of ear- 
lier origin may mean anything or noth- 
ing. In this case the important fact is 
the presence of a water-mark bearing di- 
rectly upon the authenticity of a Bach 
manuscript. 

In the full ecstasy of a German scien- 
tific adventure, Dr. Blume dilates at length 
upon the chirography, the note formations, 
the shapes, the sizes, the inclinations of the 
stems, the particularities of the handwrit- 
ing and is continually driven to one and 
the same conclusion—that the product is 
simon-pure Bach. And to ‘satisfy his 
reader still further and dispose of an- 
other burning issue, he launches into a 
hair-breadth comparison of the present 
sonata with a trio in G major for flute, 
violin and continuo, long attributed to 
Bach. 


This Bachgesellschaft Tradition 


The trio is published in Vol. IX of the 
Bach Gesellschaft edition. Its bearing on 
this particular case, however, lies in its 
use of the same bass, or continuo, as the 
new-found sonata. But there the resem- 
blance ends. For the flute and violin parts 
are at every point vastly feebler than the 
violin part of the work under present dis- 
cussion and reveal practically none of the 
originality, beauty and power of proced- 
ure that form the Bach hallmark. The 
obvious conclusion is that the trio is an 
endeavor by some pupil—Kirnberger, per- 
haps—to build for himself on a Bach foun- 
dation. Its conclusion in the Bach Gesam- 
tausgabe is only one more proof of the 
errors of Bach scholarship during the nine- 
teenth century. Dr. Blume’s eviscerating 
comparison of the Sonata and the trio is 
intensely fascinating study from a musico- 
logical standpoint, but cannot be surveyed 
in this place. His logical deduction is that 
if the trio were Bach’s, the prodigious 
Cantor must have Been unaccountably en- 
amored of a particular continuo to con- 
struct two works on it; and, further, that 
in building the trio he must have denied 
much of his creative birthright in order 
to produce flavorless journeyman common- 
places. Dr. Blume’s parallel citations are, 
indeed, devastating and prove wisely and 
well that all is not Bach which is Bach- 
gesellschaft. 

But the fair invitation just now held out 
to our musicians is not a mediocre trio, 
but, shining like new-minted coin, the G 
major sonata! Think of it—a novelty by 
Bach! Does it not seem the stuff that 
dreams are made of? 





Baer Re-Engaged by Hartford 
Oratorio Society 


Frederic Baer, who scored a substantial 
success upon his last appearance as soloist 
with the Hartford, Conn., Oratorio So- 
ciety, has been re-engaged by this notable 
organization for a performance of Haydn’s 
“Creation” to be given on December 15, 
next. 
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Dear Musica AMERICA: 

One of my imps, who has just returned 
from foreign parts, tells me of hearing the 
beauteous Jeritza as Marguerite in Gou- 


nod’s opera in Budapest. The report is 
of a restrained and musicianly perform- 
ance. The big voice, unharnessed from 
ten-ton-truck “Turandot” and drawing 
Monsieur Gounod’s modest (or immodest, 
as you please) curricle, sounded well. And 
visually—! Well, even those who do not 
admire La Jeritza’s art, must admit that 
she is easy to look at! 

“IT haven’t sung it for ten years,” says 
Mitzi, “and I probably won't sing it for 
another ten.” 

But, what a pity! At the worst, it 
couldn’t be any worse than many Mar- 
guerites who have loved and been for- 
saken and “died like the swan, in music” 
at the Metropolitan, and the chances are 
that she might be pretty good. She ex- 
pressed regrets to me personally, one night 
last winter, while nibbling a dill pickle, 
that she was restricted to such a small 
number of réles here. We discussed her 
Octavian in “Rosenkavalier,” surely one of 
the best, if not altogether the best thing 
she has done in New York, but which she 
had abandoned to other sopranos. The diva 
thought she was not good in the part— 
I thought differently, and said so. Shortly 
Peay 13 Jeritza substituted at the elev- 
enth hour for another singer who had a 
cold, and was received with such universal 
acclaim that she is to do all the perform- 
ances during the coming season. Let us 
hope she brings her Viennese nether gar- 
ments and thus avoids the distress she is 
said to have endured in a “stock” costume. 

Speaking of variety of rdles, what a pity 
the Metropolitan cannot do some light 
things now and then, so we could hear the 
blonde Viennese in her famous “Schdne 
Helena,” which, I am told by those that 
have heard (and seen) is something to 
hear (and to see). 

* * 

Charles Stratton, who is always singing 
the Ninth Symphony somewhere or other, 
when he is not tenorizing at the Brick 
Presbyterian Church in Fifth Avenue, re- 
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cently made his début in a réle new to him, 
that of a fire fighter. I do not mean that 
the Tennessee tenor was called upon to 
“save me cheeild” down a ladder or that 
he went clanging through the town in a 
blue shirt at midnight. It was less roman- 
tic and lasted longer. 


The long drought has dried up most of 
the vegetation on Nantucket Island, where 
Charles is spending the summer, and a 
fire broke out in the scrub pines and oaks 
that cover the extensive moors, burning 
from one side of the island to the other. 
Every man on the island was pressed in 
service to save the towns and villages. 
Stratton helped fight the fire through one 
entire night. 

But then, any one who can sing the tenor 
solos in the Ninth Symphony can smile at 
a thing so trivial as forest fires. 

* * * 

I recently picked up a copy of Mary 
Lawton’s biography of Schumann-Heink, 
appropriately named “The Last of the 
Titans.” I was considerably edified to 
read of the great contralto’s singing often 
at “Kroll.” She first met Nordica when 
they were singing at “Kroll.” “Is it,” I 
said to myself, “that my geography of Ger- 
many is vague, and there is a city of this 
name of which I have never heard?” 

Then it occurred to me, all of a sud- 
den, that the biographer meant Kroll’s op- 
era house in Berlin, where Schumann- 
Heink made her Berlin début in 1887. 

Having recovered from this shock, I 
straightway suffered another on seeing the 
well-known picture of the contralto as 
Erda, with the caption, “Magdalene.” Any 
one who had ever heard “Meistersinger” 
would have known that the picture could 
not have been of any character in that 
opera, but to cap the caption, was the fact 
staring one in the face in Schumann- 
— own handwriting, “Erda in Rhen- 
gold. 
After that, I gave up, and reflected that 
persons who don’t know much about 
music should lay off musicians when they 
want to write biography. 

Miss Lawton, who was more nearly in 
her genre in her first literary effort, “A 
Queen of Cooks,” has gone abroad on a 
secret mission to get material for yet an- 
other biography. I happen to know that 
she has been trying for some time to get 
Paderewski to open up to her, and has 
even attempted Cosima Wagner, so we 
may learn with interest that Paderewski 
made his American début in “Carnegie, 
N. Y.,” and that Cosima . . but why 
go on? 

** * 

However, speaking of Cosima, she wrote 
recently to a New York paper asking refu- 
tation of the statement that an opera com- 
pany which sang in Paris not so long ago, 
was from Beyreuth, and further scored an 
organization which appeared in America 
last season, under similar colors. 

Personally, I wonder if she really wrote 
the letter. Cosima will be ninety-two if 
she lives until Christmas Day, and persons 
who were in Beyreuth last summer said 
that “something dressed in black” used to 
be put out on the balcony of Wahnfried 
everv few days for the elect to do homage 
to, but whether it really was Cosima or 
not, was hard to tell. 

She has had an amazing career for 
she has been all her life the center of con- 
troversy between, and the associate of more 
famous people than possibly any other 
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woman of her century, excepting, per- 
haps, George Sand. 

er claims, or those made for her, of 
being her husband’s inspiration, seem some- 
what overdone. After all, it was the We- 
sendonck affair that gave “Tristan und 
Isolde” to the world. 

Some day, some one will write a really- 
truly biography of Cosima. Lytton Stra- 
chey might do it, would do it, to the 
Queen’s taste. 

The chances of Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
biographer’s doing it, seem small. 


I did not go to the Stadium last week 
to see Ted Shawn interpret in the dance, 
Deems Taylor’s latest orchestral work 
suggested by James Branch Cabell’s “Jur- 
gen,” over which such a pother was raised 
a few years ago. After all, when the idea 
gets to the mind of the onlooker, it has 
gone a long distance. Just see: First of 
all, Jurgen, then, the idea which Jurgen 
suggested to Mr. Taylor’s mind, which he 
put forth in music, next the idea conveyed 
to Mr. Shawn’s (or was it to Miss St. 
Dennis?) by Mr. Taylor’s music, and, last 
of all, the ideas conveyed to the mind of 
the beholder by Mr. Shawn’s idea con- 
veyed by Mr. Taylor’s idea conveyed by 
Mr. Cabell’s idea. The House that Jack 
Built, all over again! 

Word had gone out that the show was 
to be the naughtiest ever, so a hopeful 
audience crowded the Lewisohn Stadium 
to what would have been suffocation had 
the place not been outdoors, in the ex- 
pectation of pleasant thrills and the de- 
lights of being able to tell those who had 
not gone, how outrageous it was. 

Opinions differ. 

One onlooker reported to me that it 
was mild and not especially interesting 
and that the symbolic scenery was not a 
patch on that which Urban did for the 
revival of “Parsifal” at the Metropolitan 
and which the late James J. Huneker 
lampooned so delightfully. Another said 
it was shocking to the last degree and 
anv one who read the book and understood 
the symbolism, would get the point and 
perish, for shame. 

In other words, if you were not so- 
phisticated enough to understand what it 
was all about, it wouldn’t hurt you, and if 
you were sophisticated enough to under- 
stand what it was all about, it couldn’t 
hurt you. So, the sum total of it all, from 
the point of view of shocks, was nil. But 
when all’s said and done, this “interpreta- 
tion” of music in the dance, is almost as 
futile as the interpretation of literature in 
music. I don’t know of any program music 
which is really improved by having a story 
attached to it. Can Berlioz’s “Fantastic” 
Symphony hold a candle to Brahms’ Sec- 
ond? Does the “Moonlight” Sonata sur- 
vive on account of the silly story that has 
been tacked on to it or because it is beau- 
tiful music? 

As to dance interpretation, any one who 
saw Isadora’s final programs here is wel- 
come to like it if they want to. As Lo- 
relei Lee’s cynical friend, Dorothy, re- 
marked, “That sort of thing is entertain- 
ing if it entertains you!” 

* * * 

Frau Erich Kleiber, wife of the Ger- 
man operatic conductor, was in town the 
other day on her way to join her husband 
in Buenos Aires. It was in Buenos Aires 
that the couple first met. Frau Kleiber, 
who was Ruth Goodrich of Milwaukee, was 
in the U. S. Embassy there and Kleiber 
had come to conduct a series of concerts. 
The courtship was a Jack Spratt sort of 
affair, as Herr Kleiber proposed in Ger- 
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man and Miss Goodrich answered in Eng- 
lish. However, they fixed it up. 

Herr Kleiber conducted the first ~ per- 
formance of Alban Berg’s opera, ““Woz- 
zeck,” which his wife assured me was not 
a baby-talk opera, in spite of its title. Far 
from it! When it was first given in 
Prague, the mayor of the town, who was 
present, died of the shock. Berg, being a 
disciple of Schoenberg, this is easy to un- 
derstand, both the dying and the banning. 

*- * * 


The configuration of the planets seems 
bad this year for the marital affairs of 
operatic’ folk. First Edith Mason and 
Polacco, after nearly a decade, and now 
Marv Lewis and Bohnen. 

It always seems a pity when operatic 
heroes and heroines attempt to carry the 
thing into domestic life. It is proverbially 
unsuccessful. One thinks of Daudet’s 
tale of the soprano and tenor at the Paris 
Opéra who were the ideal stage lovers and 
idols of the public. They married and 
lived unhappily. Finally, the soprano was 
hissed as she sang the “Jewel Song,” and 
Daudet cynically concludes the story: “Et 
c’était son mari qui l’avait fait sifflée!” 
Fortunately, this is not a form of indoor 
sport popular in these United States. 

Se 


Arthur Judson, they tell me, is summer- 
ing in a spot that is, vaguely, 200 miles 
north of Toronto, where there is no tele- 
phone, no telegraph and no railroad. I 
bet, however, he hasn’t been able to get 
a from a “raddio,” as Al Smith called 
it 

* * * 

I happened to see Edward Ervin, the As- 
sociate Manager of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the other day, the. first 
time since he was taken ill nearly a year 
ago. No danger of his joining me in my 
kingdom below for some time to come, 
though I’d be glad to have him ’round 
anywhere as all of his host of friends 
would. There is no doubt in the world 
of Ned’s universal popularity 


Says your 


_ 


* * *& 


Carl Friedberg at Baden-Baden 
Carl Friedberg is in Baden-Baden busy 
with rehearsals for the Chamber Music 
Festival in September before his return to 
the States. His bookings here include 
Boston, New York, and Chicago, besides 
many other cities. 
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CINCINNATI 
CONSERVATORY 
IS ACTIVE 


Pupils and Faculty _ Have 
Busy Summer With 
Many Classes 


Cincinnati, Aug. 12.—Marcian Thal- 
berg’s Master Piano class completed a 
very successful six weeks’ course on July 
30. More than thirty pupils were regis- 
tered for the class this summer, which 1s 
an unusually large number, and almost as 
many States of the Union were repre- 
sented as there were persons in the class. 
Naturally, the large majority of them are 
professional pianists and teachers who 
come to Cincinnati in the summer for addi- 
tional work in répertoire and to get new 
inspiration for the coming years work. 
Several of these students have been in 
Mr. Thalberg’s Master Class ever since he 
conducted his first Master piano class in 
Chicago in the summer of 1927. Among 
these were Vernon Sheffield, who is head 
of the Piano Department at Depauw Uni- 
versity and has studied with Mr. Thalberg 
every summer since that time. Mr. Shef- 
field will return to the Conservatory next 
winter in order to appear with the Con- 
servatory Symphony Orchestra in one of 
their winter concerts, probabiy the seconds, 
when he will play the Grieg Piano Con- 
certo in its entirety with orchestral ac- 
companiment. 

Parvin Titus, who has been conducting 
a Master Organ class at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, during their summer ses- 
sion, in addition to the teaching he has 
been doing at the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
presented an organ recital for his students 
and the other members of the Miami sum- 
mer school in the University auditorium 
last Wednesday. Mr. Titus’ course, which 
was an innovation this year, has been very 
successful, and his recital last week was 
received with great enthusiasm. He pre- 
sented Sketches in F Minor and B Flat 
by Schumann; “Le Petit Berger,” De- 
bussy; the Adagio from the Second 
Sonata of Mendelssohn and Finale in D 
by Lemmens. 

Reports from Portland, Ore., indicate 
that a vast change was made in the 
size of the Master piano class which Mar- 
guerite Melville Liszniewska has been con- 
ducting in that city the day following her 
recital, played in Portland near the open- 
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ing of her two weeks’ course. A great 
many people have asked to register for an- 
other Master class next summer, when 
Mme. Liszniewska returns from her year 
of travel and teaching in Europe. She is 
at present enjoying a week's holiday 
with many friends along the Coast before 
returning to Cincinnati to prepare for her 
trip. 

Karl Kirksmith, who has been conduct- 
ing a Master Class in ‘cello during the 
summer session of the Conservatory, is 
leaving the first part of this week to motor 
to Sparrow Lake, in Canada, by way of 
Niagara Falls. Mr. Kirksmith will re- 
main at Sparrow Lake during the rest of 
the summer, spending much of his time 
preparing programs for the coming year, 
when in addition to his regular work with 
the Symphony Orchestra and recital and 
ensemble work at the Conservatory, he 
will appear as soloist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra at a regular pair of 
concerts. 

Mary Ann Kaufman Brown, who has 
remained in Cincinnati up to the present 
because of her duties at the Conservatory 
summer school and her connection with the 
Zoo Opera Company, is leaving this week 
to spend the rest of the summer at Castle 
Park, Michigan. 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS ARE 
MADE ON PACIFIC COAST 


Auditions Made Under Auspices of 
Artists Students’ Endowment 

Music lovers of Southern California 
will be glad to know that the efforts of 
the Artist Students’ Endowment, whose 
aim is to promote better facilities for the 
discovery and development of genius 
among the music students on the Pacific 
coast, have been instrumental in the award 
of several scholarships. Auditions were 
held in Los Angeles under the auspices of 
the Artist Students’ Endowment a few 
days ago, and Dr. Howard Hanson, Di- 
rector of the Eastman School of Music 
of Rochester, was the judge. 

Final decision has just been made by 
Dr. Hanson, with the following results: 
Four complete scholarships have been 
granted to the following artist-students: 
Howard Coombs, pianist; Julia Lifshitz, 
pianist; Paul Potter, pianist; Onolee Jones, 
cellist. The following received honorable 
mention: E. Ruth Donegan, soprano; Ar- 
thur W. McCulloch, baritone; Georgia 
May Cordill, soprano; Graham Edmond- 
son, pianist; Ray Stolper, tenor; Theodore 
Cohen, violinist. The four scholarships 
granted are complete in every sense, in 
that the winners will be exempt from all 
fees. The course involves four hours of 
daily instruction, for a period of from one 
to four years, depending upon the degree 
of progress made by the recipient. 

By arrangement with the Eastman 
School of Music, the Artist Students’ En- 
dowment will act as the Western repre- 
sentative of that institution, with a view 
to finding exceptional talent worthy of 
further development. 
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ROCHESTER TO HAVE 
RECORD MUSIC YEAR 


Seventy-five Orchestral Concerts Are 
Planned for 1929-30 


Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 12.—Rochester 
has recently completed a campaign that 
will give it next year the most elaborate 
program of orchestral music, it is believed, 
that any city of its size has undertaken. 
By a unique plan, funds have been raised 
for a season of 75 concerts, of which 23 
will be given free to public school and 
Parochial school children, 32 on Sunday 
afternoons with a nominal admission charge 
and eleven in the Eastman Theatre by the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, which 
is now a permanent fixture in the city’s 
musical life. 

The enlarged program of orchestral 
music is, to a certain extent, an indirect 
outgrowth of the change of policy of the 
Eastman Theatre, which has been the home 
of the city’s musical activities since its 
opening six years ago. The Eastman The- 
atre orchestra of sixty-eight pieces was a 
regular feature of the theatre perform- 
ances. When the theatre was leased last 
autumn to the Publix Corporation, the 
existence of the theatre orchestra was 
threatened. A plan was proposed, there- 
fore, to use this orchestra as the basis 
of a new civic orchestra, to be augmented 
for the Philharmonic concerts, but to be 
used mainly for concerts in the public 
schools. 


Community Music Centers 


_ It was proposed that the city be divided 
into four main divisions and that the high 
school auditorium in each section be a 
community music center. In these halls 
the civic orchestra will give 32 children’s 
concerts, one a month in each section for 
eight months. On Sunday afternoons in 
the same halls 32 semi-classic programs 
will be given for the general public. The 
usual eleven Philharmonic concerts, with 
an orchestra of 90 men, will be given in 
the Eastman Theatre. A total of 75 con- 
certs thus will be played, with three types 
of audiences, the public school children, 
the music devotees, and the general public. 

This enables the city to have a complete 
symphony orchestra without the excessive 
cost of maintaining a large group of men 
on full salary. 

As an extension of the plan, George 
Eastman has agreed to equip a number of 
schools with radio sets, which will en- 
able thousands of ‘children to hear the 
concerts besides those in the auditorium 
where the orchestra plays, as each program 
will be broadcast by WHAM. A budget 
of $260,000 yearly was established to op- 
erate this plan. Of this $200,000 was as- 
sured by the Eastman Theatre Subscribers’ 
Association, the Eastman School, and the 
city. For the balance a campaign in the 
city at large was launched, and a total of 
73,000 obtained, an oversubscription of 

13,000. It was the belief that not only 
was the money needed, but also a large 
number of subscribers, to extend the in- 
terest. With this in view, nearly 10,000 
individuals were enrolled, afl of whom, 
regardless of the amount subscribed, will 
be members of the Civic Orchestra Asso- 
ciation. 

The city regards itself fortunate in re- 
taining Eugene Goossens. who has brought 
the Philharmonic Orchestra to a_ high 
standard of excellence. Mr. Goossens will! 
he music director of the Philharmonic and 
Civic Orchestras, as well as conductor 
of many of the concerts. Guy Fraser 
Hassison will be associate conductor, and 
Paul White assistant conductor. Arthur 
See, who originated this plan, will be man- 
ager of the entire project. 





INSULL TALKS ABOUT 
OPERA AND BUSINESS 


Opera is Financial Asset to Any Large 
City, He Tells Convention 
Cuicaco, Aug. 12.—In an address de- 
livered before representatives of the As- 
sociated Civic Opera Clubs of Chicago in 
the Palmer House last week, Samuel 
Insull introduced by Dema E. Harsh- 
barger made some pertinent remarks. Mr. 

Insull said: 

“I know you will pardon ime if I talk 
about the business side of opera,” Mr. In- 
sull said, “since it is my affair to deal 
with the financial side of opera giving. We 
started in seven years ago with no capital, 
but with a physical equipment presented 
by Harold F. McCormick and Mrs. Edith 
Rockefeller McCormick. Since then 3,300 
guarantors have provided the means for 
continuing the Chicago Civic Opera com- 
pany. 

“If we cannot maintain a first class 
opera company, we have failed as a great 
business center. 

“Think of what the Civic Opera com- 
pany is worth to Chicago, not only for 
its cultural value, but on its material side. 
The company takes a tour every spring. 
It is known to many cities between here 
and the Atlantic, and to almost every city 
between here and the Pacific coast. Such 
advertising is of great value to the city 
of Chicago. 

“Our new opera house at twenty Wacker 
Drive, of about the same seating capacity 
as the Auditorium, will bring about greater 
financial returns. Where in the Auditori- 
um we have been having an average at- 
tendance of about $10,000 with a total pos- 
sibility of $12,500, the new house will 
permit an intake of $16,000. If we, with 
your help, can fill the house to total capac- 
ity for every performance, opera can be 
given without financial assistance. The 
trouble is now that for every dollar we 
take in, we pay out $1.50.” 

Mr. Insull was introduced as “our citi- 
zen” by Miss Harshbarger, who explained 
that the purpose of the meeting was a step 
in “audience building,” not as a ticket sell- 
ing campaign, but a movement to create 
the desire to hear opera. 

“Not enough persons are studying how 
to become good audiences. Too many are 
developing their talents to become self- 
expressionists,” she said. 

The metropolitan area of Chicago, in- 
cluding not only the city but outlying 
suburbs, has been organized into forty- 
two districts with 12,000 members and an 
equal number on the waiting lists, she 
added. Officials of the clubs, mayors of 
cities, presidents of villages, and repre- 
sentatives of the Civic Opera company 
made up yesterday’s meeting. 








Mary Craig in Tenor-Haunted Venice 


A postcard received from Europe- 
sojourning soprano Mary Craig, dated 
from Venice, comments upon the tenors 
singing at all hours of the night on the 
Grand Canal until three in the morning. 
Outside of this, Miss Craig reports 
“Venezia” lovely but hot. The artist 
visited Rome and other Italian cities of 
charming antiquity on her present recre- 
ational trip through Europe. 





Fox-Jones Opera Recital for Watertown 


The Community Concert Course of 
Watertown, N. Y., will present the Ethel 
Fox-Allan Jones operatic costume recital 
on November 12, next, thus adding to the 
already long list of such appearances the 
soprano and tenor will make. 
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When the Musical World Goes a-Gypsying 








Fleeda Alberti, mezzo-soprano at the Berlin Staatsoper, with 

Kathryn Meisle, mezzo-soprano, and Calvin Franklin, manager, 

of the staff of Concert Management Arthur Judson, form an 

intimate little garden party im the grounds of the former 
Kaiser’s palace in Berlin. 

















In the American manner Mr. and Mrs. Fitzhugh W. Haensel blend 

a business and pleasure trip by motoring through Germany in 

their Cunningham car. Here they are at Karlsbad, due to return 
to New York the latter part of August. 




















A cheerful trio at Salsomaggiore includes Araldo Lindi, 
tenor; Eva Turner, soprano; and Richard Bonelli, 
baritone. 














Summer guests of Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Mitchell of Southampton, 

Long Island, include the Musical Art Quartet who have been giving 

daily concerts for their hosts. From the left in the group above are 

Louis Kaufman, Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, Sascha Jacobsen, Mrs. . 
Charles E. Mitchell, and Paul Bernard. 





A cheerful late summer sailor 
is Grace Leslie, contralto, bound 
for London, Paris and Berlin. 
In addition to recreation, study 
and a survey of Europe’s music, 
Miss Leslie will coach operatic 
réles in Germany and add to her 
song répertoire in preparation 
for her fall season in America, 











Thelma Given, the violinist, ts 
a temporary stay-at-home, spend- 
ing much of her time in Pro- 
vincetown, Mass., preparing for 
a busy season under the man- 
agement of Daniel Mayer, Inc. 














Australian triumphs have heaped new honors on Dusolina Giannini, who 

returns to America for a coast to coast tour in December. Laden with 

island leis her party, enjoying shore leave at Honolulu, consists (left to 

right) of Mrs. Giannini, Sol Deutsch, Dusolina Giannini, Marks Levine, 
and Molly Bernstein. 
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wi the present summer loomed 
in the offing the broadcasters hast- 
ened to assure an anxious populace that 
there would be no dimunition in their 
efforts during the torrid season. Hereto- 
fore it was admittedly thought that with 
the putting up of the fly screens the family 
loudspeaker would given extended 
periods of rest, if not hushed entirely. Not 
many would ignore the spell of summer 
nights (or the lure of the new car). And 
the few with the hardihood to languish 
indoors and who braved the crashes of 
static (the inevitable obligati of hot 
weather radio fare) were deemed barely 
worthy of serious concern. Verily, the 
good old summer time was meant for 
basking in the great out-doors and not for 
clustering about the loudspeakers. Hence 
the little ado about programs and things. 
Almost anything sufficed, so long it actu- 
ated the microphone. Pe olp 

But your truly great impresario is 
astute as well. Trained to guage ac- 
curately the slightest flutter in the listen- 
er’s pulse, it was inevitable he would soon 
come to realize that the loudspeaker addict 
was as steadfast in his devotion during 
the balmy nights as when the log crackeled 
on the hearth. Moreover, the greater 
power of the big stations now enables 
transmitters to cope more successfully with 
bothersome natural interferences. Portable 
sets, also, have contributed their share and 
have made certain that no camp, though it 
be ever so isolated, should suffer for the 
lack of its little loudspeaker. 


Radio the Year ’Round 


And so, the pronunciamento and prom- 
ise which you read at the top of this dis- 
course. Radio, it seems now, stands pre- 
pared to minister the entire year ‘round 
to the aural cravings of all who will listen. 
And as effectively in one season as in the 
other. The period from June to Septem- 
ber, so enervating to others, only finds the 
program builders and execute‘: toiling 
diligently and serenely so that listeners 
shall not want for radio beguilement. 

All of which brings us somewhat be- 
latedly and a bit winded to the point of 
this discourse, which is that this summer’s 
radio offerings have been in the main of 
a happy and substantial character. True, 
I realize that the season has yet to get 
its second wind and that felicitations may 
be a bit premature. Nevertheless enough, 
and perhaps a bit more has been accom- 
plished to prove the point. The new im- 
petus and understanding have given birth 
to a number of meritorious features 
(mostly sustaining features, by the way) 
on both the Columbia and NBC chains. 
Unpretentious only in their lack of “big 
names” they have wended a sincere and 
painstaking path through many a delight- 
fui program, and as is the habit of sus- 
taining features, have been musically de- 
cidedly worth while. 

If, as I hope, you peruse this page with 
some degree of regularity you may recall 
a recent discussion of the impresario’s 
plight in ascertaining the reception of his 
programs. In that essay, we more or less 
seriously studied the two methods most 
employed to glean enlightment and guid- 
ance; the “applause” letter and the news- 
paper poll. The former drew the de- 
partmental frown because of its dubious 
nature (too many of us would be tempted 
to say the right thing in exchange for an 
apple). The latter contained a certain 
amount of merit. 


At Last, A Referendum 


Now however a more accurate barometer 
is about to make its advent. On August 
23, with the first of a series of twenty- 
six programs over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, the Bremer-Tully Insti- 
tute of Radio Research will inaugurate a 
country wide referendum. The entire 
series of broadcasts will embrace prac- 
tically the whole gamut of radio fare, from 
the calisthenic clinics at day break to the 
final midnight jamborees. 
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It is announced that millions of copies 
of a questionnaire will be dispatched to 
dial turners with queries ranging from 
what in their opinion has radio con- 
tributed to their education, to what time 
of day they like best to listen in. En- 
lightenment will also be sought on the type 
of music most preferred, who among the 
family most use the radio, the effect of 
advertising blurbs, etc., etc. As compre- 
hensive in its scope as apparently it is 
sincere in its motives, this poll if it meets 
with the co-operation it deserves should 
prove invaluable. 














Lois Bennett, American soprano, who 
sings every Friday night on the Arm- 
strong Quaker Hour. 


“If it meets with the co-operation it 
deserves” ... aye, there’s the rub. Too 
many are prone to take radio entertain- 
ment as a matter of course. It comes at 
our behest and we listen or not as we 
choose. If we like a certain program we 
remain till the end; if not we turn else- 
where. We know what we want, but how 
many ever think to acquaint the broad- 
casters with our preferences or our 
aversions? “What good will it do?” you 
ask. And the answer is, “Write and See.” 
Contrary to general belief and rumour 
the average radio impresario is a most 
human figure, and tractable withal. In 
addition, if he is a shrewd impresario (and 
most of them are) he is fully aware that 
the better he pleases the “public” the more 
butter there will be for his bread. When 
all is said and done, to wax bromidic for 
the nonce, he is most anxious to serve 


you. ‘ 

So, if the Bremer-Tully questionnaire 
comes your way, the advice of.this ven- 
erable scrivener is, treat it seriously. It 
will do no harm and may do a lot of 
good. 


Radio—the Barker 


Those who should be most concerned 
with the financial aspect of radio are 
paradoxically it greatest harmdoers. I 
refer to those radio dealers who through 
the injudicious use of loudspeakers in the 
emporium’s door make the thoroughfares 
hideous and unsafe for pedestrians. In- 
variably overloaded, in the wild desire to 
attract customers, these loudspeakers do 
radio incalcuable harm. Nor is overload- 
ing the only appreciable factor. Another 
cause in this untrue representation of radio 
is that poor music merchants invariably 
pass through the loudspeaker. Is it any 
wonder then that many prospective pur- 
chasers have hesitated on the threshold? 


Excerpts vs. Tabloid 


Its grand opera company having passed 
somehow into oblivion, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System has done the next 
best thing by instituting the Tuesday night 
Grand Opera Hour. With a quartet of 


What's on the Air Today? 


good voices and an orchestra of unusual 
merit, the period has in almost full meas- 
ure compensated for the loss of its more 
pretentious (and perhaps not so happy) 
big brother. In fact, and in strict con- 
fidence, the new scheme is more to our 
liking. Tabloid opera, at its best is not 
the most satisfactory thing in the world 
and a program of “excerpts” is often to be 
preferred. 2 

As is the case with the majority of the 
CBS “sustaining features” and for reasons 
best known to the CBS, the laborers in this 
“hour” did their tasks anonymously and 
without benefit of publicity. In view of 
the circumstances, the laurel wreaths 
(with extra palm for the contralto) which 
this department was quite eager to bestow 
upon the participants will be held in safe 
keeping until such time as the CBS changes 
its policy. And this I fear will not be 
soon. 

No such watchful waiting will be neces- 
sary however in the Master Musicians’ 
Hour, also a CBS feature, if one may 
judge from its recent Schubert program. 
To begin with, the program as- promised 
was curtailed; the omission of the “Un- 
finished Symphony” must have disappointed 
many. Secondly, cast and characters were 
decidedly below par. Most flagrant how- 
ever was the intrusion of the sickly sen- 
timental and admittedly fictitious dialogue 
with which the director “separated” the 
musical numbers. How any director, pro- 
vided he knew his subject and had a fair 
approximation of the type of his audience 
could be guilty of such inane dribblings 
defies explanation. The Master Musicians 
impresario should let the master musicians’ 
music speak for them; this after all is the 
medium they themselves chose. 


Operettas to the Fore 


The National Light Opera Company of 
the NBC is doing commendably with 
several of the best known operettas in the 
standard repertoire, notably the infectious 
satires of Gilbert & Sullivan. The prin- 
cipals, though not completely steeped in 
the Savoy manner, manage to convey some 
degree of its spirit, aided of course by the 
intimate nature of broadcasting. Con- 
siderable improvement is necessary how- 
ever in the orchestra pit, the department 
most sorely in need of bolstering. 

The performance of the “Pirates of 
Penzance” which held the boards on 
August 8 was zestful and to those ac- 
quainted with this classic bit of nonsense 
offered several enjoyable moments. To 
others less familiar, the text must have 
proven at times quite enigmatic. A bow 
is due Frank Moulan for his work as the 
Major General. 





Sundelius on Norwalk Community 
Course 


Marie Sundelius will sing in Norwalk, 
Conn., on December 15, next, on the Com- 
munity Concert Course there. This so- 
prano, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, is in demand for recital and concert 
appearances—especially as soloist with the 
Scandinavian-American musical societies 
and clubs. 





Two Summer Engagements for Crooks 


On August 16, Richard Crooks will sing 
at the Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, 
N. Y., and on August 23 for the Ann May 
Hospital, Spring Lake, N. J., this last an 
“annual” appearance. On August 27. the 
tenor who is summering in the mountains 
of Pennsylvania, will sail for Europe on 
the S. S. America to fill concert and oper- 
atic engagements on the continent that will 
occupy all his time until mid-November 
when he returns to this.country to start 
his American season with three perform- 
ances as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra on November 29, 30 and De- 
cember 2, 


PHILA. ORCHESTRA 
WITH STOKOWSKI 
WILL GO ON AIR 


After Years of Refusal Or- 
ganization Consents to 
Broadcast Three Pro- 
grams for Philco Hour— 
Stokowski to Select Reper- 
toire for October, Novem- 
ber and December Dates— 
Better Radio Reception 
Brings Final Agreement. 


HILADELPHIA, Aug. 10.—The 

Philadelphia Orchestra Association an- 
nounced today that it had signed a con- 
tract with the Philadelphia Storage Bat- 
tery Company, sponsors of the Philco 
radio, for a series qf three broadcasts by 
the Orchestra, under direction of Leopold 
Stokowski, October 6, November 3, and 
December 8. The broadcasts will cover the 
entire Red Network of the National Broad- 
casting Company, and will originate from 
the Academy of Music here between 5:30 
and 6:30 p. m. (E.S.T.) 

Announcement that this world famous 
orchestra, after several years of refusals, 
would go on the air under the auspices 
of the Philco outfit, followed a week’s ex- 
change of cables between the orchestra as- 
sociation’s offices here and Leopold Stok- 
owski who is now in Europe and will re- 
turn to this country about September 1. 
Repeatedly during recent years rumors 
have been circulated that Stokowski, and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra of 107 musicians 
who have been heard in this city under 
Stokowski’s direction since 1912, would 
permit their music to be heard over the 
radio. 

Stokowski, himself always interested in 
broadcasting because of the enormous 
audiences it reaches, is said to be most 
enthusiastic about the programs planned 
under the auspices of Philco. The pro- 
grams, as is the case in all programs given 
under his direction here and in the leading 
cities of the east where the Philadelphia 
Orchestra is heard each season, will be 
chosen entirely by Stokowski. 

Entrance of this musical organization, 
praised by the musical critics of the nation 
as outstanding in its field, into radio broad- 
casting is being hailed by radio men as 
one of the greatest triumphs of the day 
for those interested in promotion of radio 
broadcasting. Tracing its history back to 
January, 1757, when “a concert of music” 
was held “at the Assembly Room in Lodge 
Alley,” through the days of the “City Con- 
certs” in 1764, the Philadelphia May Fes- 
tival in 1883, and the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Society—1893 to. 1900—the present 
Philadelphia Orchestra has drawn its talent 
from the best musicians in the world and 
has enioyed the praise of critics in 
practically every newspaper in the country. 

Leopold Stokowski, conductor, is the 
third to direct the Orchestra since its was 
founded in 1900, Fritz Scheel being its 
conductor from 1900 to 1906; and Carl 
Pohlig from 1907 to 1912. 

The personality of Stokowski, born of 
a Polish father and an Irish mother, and 
educated in Queen’s College, Oxford, has 
had a large part to do with the almost 
sensational success of the Orchestra in 
recent years. His first musical work in 
the United States was that of organist 
and choirmaster at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church in New York. In that posi- 
tion he made St. Bartholomew’s the 
musical center of New York. But a few 
years of organ playing and choir con- 
ducting showed the young musician that 
he had talents in a broader field, his work 
in conducting choral performances of 
Bach’s greatest works having much to do 
in causing this decision. He resigned, 
went to Europe, and sacrificed the savings 
of years, engaging the great orchestras of 
Europe to conduct over there. His suc- 
cess was almost immediate and soon he 
was engaged by influential residents of 
Cincinnati to conduct the orchestra there. 
From Cincinnati he came to Philadelphia. 
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Turning the Dial 


Thursday, August 15. 


9 p. m. The Seiberling Singers with 
Paul Dumont, baritone, and orchestra. 
NBC System. 

9.30 p. m. The Buffalo Civic Symphony 
Orchestra. Della Baker, soprano, solo- 
ist. The Overture to “Tannhauser,” ex- 
cerpts from the “Scherherazade” Suite, 
the “Bohemian Girl” and “Caucasian 
Sketches” and numbers by Delibes, Mas- 
senet and Mozart. CBS. 





30 p. m. House Concert Or- 
chestra. Rosario Bourdon, conductor. 
NBC System. 


10.30 p. m. The National Broadcasting 
and Concert Bureau Musicale, Orches- 
tra and soloists. The overture to “The 
Marriage of Figaro,” the Andante from 
Brahms’ First Symphony, the Coronation 
March, from Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte,” 


Paganini’s Concerto in D Major and 


other works. NBC System. 


Friday, August 16. 





11.30 a. m. The Evening Stars Hour. 
The American Singers and Arcadie. 
Birkenholz, violinist. NBC System. 

4p.m. Pacific Little Symphony. Mo- 
zart, Herbert, Grieg, Schubert and Liszt. 
NBC System. é 

5 p.m. Rose Kasin in piano recital. 
Chopin, Brahms, Rachmaninoff. WOR. 

8 p.m. Cities Service Concert Orches- 
tra and The Cavaliers. Semi-classical 
program. NBC System. 

8.30 p.m. The Rollickers and Orches- 
tra. CBS. 

9.30 p.m. Phileo’s Theatre Memories. 
The second act of “Blossom. Time.” 
Muriel 


Wilson, soprano, and Colin 
O’More, tenor, head the cast. NBC Sys- 
tem. 

10 p.m. Armstrong Quakers. Lois 
Bennett, soprano; Mary Hopple, con- 


tralto, and orchestra. NBC System. 

10 p.m. Light Opera Gems. — Hour. 
Mixed quartet and orchestra in numbers 
by Sullivan, Romberg, Herbert, Friml 
and Lehar. CBS. 

10.30 p.m. “In a Russian Village.” 
Ukranian melodies by quartet and bala- 
laika orchestra CBS. 

10.30 p.m. Armour Program. Mixed 
chorus and orchestra. NBC System. 

1i p.m. The Slumber Hour Haydn’s 
“Oxford” Symphony and numbers by 
Cherubini, Schubert and Ravel. NBC 
System. 


Saturday, August 17. 


3.30 p.m. The RCA Demonstration 
Hour. Vocalists and Little Symphony 
Orchestra in light program. NBC Sys- 


tem, 
Black and Gold Orchestra. 





6 p.m. 
Beethoven, Friml, Johann Strauss, Grieg 
and others. NBC System. 

8 p.m. Sorrento Serenaders in Nea- 
politan Folk Songs. Orchestra and solo- 
ists. CBS. 

8.30 p.m. Babson Program. Weber's 
“Invitation to the Dance,”  Liszt’s 
“Liebestraum,” Elgar’s “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance,” the scherzo from Mendels- 
sohn’s “Mid-summer Night’s Dream” 
music and the barcarolle from “The 
Tales of Hoffmann.” CBS. 

8.45 p.m. The Goldman Band Concert. 
Tchaikovsky, Wagner, Bizet, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and Rossini. NBC System. 

9 p.m. General Electric Hour. March 
and Scherzo from Tchaikovsky’s “Pa- 
thétique” Symphony, and numbers by 
Chopin, Kreisler, Mendelssohn, Dvorak, 
Schubert and others. NBC System. 

9 p.m. The Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, Victor Kolar. conductor. Over- 
ture to “Der Freischiitz,” Liszt’s “Les 
Preludes” and other numbers. NBC 
System. 


Sunday, August 18. 


12.30 p.m. Pro-Arte String Quartet 
and Georgia Standing, contralto. God- 
ard’s Quartet in A Major, Carter’s “In 
the Moonlight” and Kramer’s “The Crys- 
tal Gazer.” NBC System. 
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2 p.m. Roxy Symphony Orchestra 
Symphonic program. NBC System. 

3 p.m. The Symphonic Hour. Over- 
ture to “Tannhauser,” finale from Dvo- 
rak’s Symphony. “From the New 
World,” Massenet’s “Scénes Napoli- 
taines.” CBS. . 

4 p.m. The Cathedral Hour. Sulli- 
van, Gounod, Mendelssohn, Gadsby, 
Wagner and Handel. Choir and orches- 


tra. CBS. 

4 p.m. Lolita Cabrera Gainesborg, 

ianist, and Elsie Baker, contralto. 

agner, Liszt, Myerbeer, de Falla, Grieg 
and Debussy. NBC System. 

4.30 p.m. The Maestro’s Hour. Dvo- 
rak, Thomas, Mozart, Verdi Orchestra 
and soloists. Cesare Sodero, conductor. 
NBC System. : 

8 p.m. Enna Jettick Melodies. Or- 
chestra and soloists. NBC System. 

p.m. New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. WOR. 

9.15 p. m. Atwater Kent Hour. Josef 


Pasternack and the orchestra. Light 
classical program. NBC System. 
9.45 p.m. “At the Baldwin.” Lillian 


and Moissaye Boguslawski, pianists, and 
the Baldwin Singers. Mozart, Scarlatti, 
Grainger, Chopin and others. NBC Sys- 


tem. 

10.15 p.m. National Light Opera Com- 
pany. Hoschna’s “The Three Twins.” 
NBC System. 

10.30 p.m. Around the Samovar. Rus- 
sian program by Russian artists. CBS. 

130 p. m. The Russian Cathedral 
Choir. NBC System. 


Monday, August 19. 


6 p.m. Mormon Tabernacle Choir. 
NBC System. 

8 p.m. Grand Opera Concert. Selec- 
tions from “Aida,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” “Pagliacci.” CBS. 

8.30 p.m. The White House Concert. 
NBC System. 

8.30 p.m. The A. & P. Gypsies. String 
sextet, soloist and orchestra. Massenet, 
Donizetti, Johann Strauss, Hageman, 
Tchaikovsky. String sextet, soloist and 
orchestra. NBC System. 


930 p.m. The New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra from the 
Lewisohn Stadium. WOR. 

9.30 p.m. The United States Navy 
Band. CBS. 

9.30 p.m. The General Motors Hour. 
Brahms Sixth Hungarian Dance, Saint- 
Saéns’ “Danse Macabre,” the Waltz from 
Arensky’s Suite for two pianos and other 
numbers. NBC System. 

9 p.m. The Edison Recorders. The 
favorite music of William Allen White. 
NBC System. 





Tuesday, August 20. 





8 p.m. Sergei Kotlarsky, violinist, and 
Mathilde Harding, pianist, in joint re- 


cital. Wagner, Sarasate, Saint-Saéns. 
Cui. CBS. 

8 p.m. Pure Oil Hour. Goldman Band 
NBC System. 

9 p.m. Paul Whiteman and his or- 
chestra. Dance program. CBS. 


10 p.m. Fada Salon Hour. Orchestra 
and Willard Amison, tenor. David Men- 
doza, conductor. CBS. 

ll p.m. Neapolitan Nights. Songs of 
Italy by baritone, tenor and mandolin 


ensemble. NBC System. 
11 p.m. The Slumber Hour. Bizet’s 
“L’Arlésienne” Suite, Vecsey’s Ballet 


Suite, Tchaikovsky and Schubert. NBC 
System. 


Wednesday, August 21. 


8 p.m. The Mobiloil Concert. Orches- 
tra directed by Erno Rappee. Gladys 
Rice, Douglas Stanbury, Mildred Hunt 





and others. Light program. NBC Sys- 
tem. 
9 p.m. United Symphony Orchestra 


with George Rymer, tenor. CBS. 

10.30 p. m. The National Light Opera 
Company. Gilbert & Sullivan’s “Ruddi- 
gore.” NBC System. 


10.30 p.m. The Stromberg-Carlson 





Orchestra. Excerpts from “Faust” and 
other numbers. NBC System. 

10 p.m. The Kolster Radio Hour. 
CBS. Orchestra and soloists. NBC Sys- 
tem. 


Thursday, August 22. 


10 p.m. The Buffalo Civic Symphony 
Orchestra. Reinald Werrenrath, soloist. 


CBS. 


10 p.m. The Atwater Kent Mid-week 
Hour. Selections from light operas. 
NBC System. 


10.30 p.m. “Around the World with 
Libby.” Alaskan program. The Inter- 
national Singers. NBC System. 

10.30 p.m. National Broadcasting and 
Concert Bureau Musicale. Excerpts from 
“Mignon,” “Rigoletto,” “Faust,” “Eugen 
Onegin,” “Robin Hood,” “The Gondo- 
liers.” Presented by The Choristers, The 
Songsters, Muriel Wilson, soprano, and 
orchestra. NBC System. 


10.30 p.m. Voice of Columbia Hour. 
CBS. 





Friday, August 23. 


11.30 a.m. The Evening Stars period. 
Paula Heminghaus, contraito, and Theo- 
dore Web, baritone, NBC System. 

4 p.m. The Pacific Little Symphony 
Orchestra. Rossini, Borodin, Debussy, 
Rizet, Grieg. NBC System. 

8 p.m. The Cities Service Orchestra 
and The Cavaliers. NBC System. 

8.30 p.m. Concert orchestra and The 
Rollickers. CBS. 

9.30 p. m. Philco’s Theatre Memories. 
Third act of “Blossom Time.” NBC Sys- 
tem. 

10 p.m. 
NBC System. 

10 p.m. The Light Opera Gems Hour. 
CBS. 

10.30 p. m. “In a Russian Village.” 
Russian folk songs. CBS. 

10.30 p.m. Armour Program. Orches- 
tra and mixed chorus. NBC System. 

1l p.m. The Slumber Hour. Russian 
program. Borodin, Rubinstein, Tchai- 
kovsky, Glazunoff. NBC System. 





The Armstrong Quakers. 


Saturday, August 24. 


3.30 p.m. The RCA Demonstrations 
Hour. NBC System. 

6 p.m. Black and Gold Orchestra. 
French program. NBC System. 

8 p.m. The Sorrento Serenaders in 
Italian folk songs. GBS. 

8.30 p.m. The Babson Hour. 
program. CBS. 

8.45 p. m. The Goldman Band Concert. 
NBC System. 

9 p.m. The General Electric Hour. 
Nathaniel Shilkret, conductor. Gladys 
Rice, soprano, soloist. Tchaikovsky, 
Mendelssohn, Grieg, Saint-Saens, Nevin, 
Wagner. NBC System. 

9 p.m. The Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra in summer concert. NBC System. 





Concert 


Sunday, August 25. 





Note: The general arrangements of 
“hours” as indicated under “Sunday, Au- 
gust 18,” applies for this date also. 





Dilling for Norwalk 


On December 15, Mildred Dilling will 
appear on the Community Concert Course 
of Norwalk, Conn. Latest advice received 
from the harpist from Europe indicates, 
that on account of the many demands for 
her services both in England and on the 
continent Miss Dilling will remain abroad 
until some time in November, with the 
exact date of her return to this country 
to be announced later. 





Mme. Gabrielle Ravel played the leading 
part in her “Une Soirée chez la Princesse 
Mathilde” at the Opera of Monaco re- 
cently. 
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“AT THE BALDWIN” 


Ruth Breton and Stell Andersen to 
Broadcast August 25 


R= BRETON, violinist, and Stell 
Andersen, pianist, will be soloists “at 
the Baldwin” on Sunday evening, August 
25. The program will be broadcast over 
Station WJZ and the associated stations 
of the National Broadcasting Chain at 
9:45 P. M. Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time. The Baldwin Singers will, as usual, 
assist with the program. 

Ruth Breton is the young American 
violinist who made her debut with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, in Louis- 
ville. So great was her success that 
Rudolph Ganz, conductor, invited her on 
the spot to play with the orchestra in St. 
Louis. Shortly after this, Miss Breton 
made her first bow to a New York audi- 
ence, and that debut became the outstand- 
ing violin debut of the metropolitan sea- 
son, 

She has since played with such organ- 
izations as the Philadelphia Orchestra, the 
New York Philharmonic, the New York 
Symphony, the Cleveland, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis orchestras. 

Stell Andersen is what is commonly 
known as a “self-made” artist. She was 
born in Linn Grove, lowa, of Norwegian 
parents. 


CARNEGIE HALL’S NEW 
DRESS 


Rose and Gold Decorations Mark Re- 
birth of Historic Music Center 

An innovation in the procedure neces- 
sary for the painting of a large audito- 
rium has been effected at Carnegie Hall, 
where painters are now in the midst of 
redecoration. Profiting by the recent ex- 
perience of the Rockefeller church on Riv- 
erside Drive which was damaged by flames 
when the frame scaffolding erected in the 
interior caught fire, Cornelius Callaghan, 
contractor in charge of the Carnegie work, 
devised a scheme whereby wooden scaf- 
folding has been entirely eliminated for 
the redecoration of the Carnegie Hall ceil- 
ings. 

He has suspended three steel rails from 
the ceiling, fastening them to the roof 
through the vent-pipes, and the painters’ 
platform travels on pulleys along these 
rails. The innovation is proving most suc- 
cessful at Carnegie Hall, entirely eliminat- 
ing the mass of framework which has 
heretofore been necessary for such work. 
Mr. Callaghan believes its importance in 
reducing the fire hazard is even greater 
than the saving of time and labor in- 
volved. 

The entire interior of Carnegie Hall 
is being redecorated at this time as part 
of the program to celebrate the great new 
pipe organ now being installed in the 
Hall, marking the rebirth of the historic 
music center. The walls are being painted 
a rose-color, stencilled in gold with a 
geometrical design. “To preserve the excel- 
lent acoustic qualities of the auditorium, 
a cold-water paint was recommended for 
use on the ceilings. Ever since its com- 
pletion in 1892, the Hall has been noted for 
its unusual acoustics. 














South American Composers Represented 
on Recent Spanish Programs 
BarceLona, July 30—Composers from 
South America have had works heard at 
recent orchestral concerts here. Eduardo 
Fabini, the Uruguayan composer who 
visited the United States several years ago, 
was represented by his symphonic sketch, 
“The Island.” The Casals Orchestra 
created an excellent impression with 
“Danza India” by Mme. Montserrat Camp- 

many, the Argentinian composer. 





Spain Buys Theatre for Conservatory 
MApriD, July 30—The Spanish Govern- 
ment recently purchased for 800,000 pesetas 
the Princess Theatre which it will recon- 
struct for a National Conservatory of 
Music and Drama. It will be called “The 
Academy-Theater Maria Guerrero.” 





June Wells and Gizi Szanto Booking 
Tour 

June Wells and Gizi Szanto, one of the 

most popular teams of the two-piano reci- 

talists, are now booking their 1929-30 tour 

which wili start August 22 with a recital 

at the State Normal College in Kent, Ohio. 
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To the Readers of Musical America: 


ITH this issue MusicaAL AMERICA 

comes once more under the ownership 
of men who were associated in its publica- 
tion under the late John C. Freund and 
who were trained by him. 

It will be their aim to make Mustcau 
AMERICA again the outstanding publica- 
tion in its field, a distinction which it en- 
joyed for many years. In doing so the pub- 
lishers look with confidence to the devoted 
readers of Musica AMERICA. 

The policy of Mustcat AMERICA will 
again be the policy that was responsible for 
the success achieved under the editorship 
of John C. Freund. It will include news, 
magazine and educational features and 
special departments, such as reviews of 
new publications, Mephisto’s Musings, 
MusicaL AMERICA’s Open Forum, in 
which the readers for many years ex- 
changed views on various topics—in short, 
all those departments which contributed to 
Musicat America’s being the most com- 
prehensive music journal published. 

On entering upon their duties with this 
issue the publishers desire to express 
thanks to their faithful subscribers. 


—THE PUBLISHERS 





American Music for Americans 


few American composer had his innings 
when the Denishawn Dancers appeared at 
the Lewisohn Stadium in New York for three 
conseeutive evenings during the week of August 
4. Whereas an opera by an American is still 
a rara avis as far as production is concerned, and 
native symphonic works are not performed in 
profusion, the Denishawns placed on this pro- 
gram no less than four compositions written by 
Americans. 

These covered a wide range, from Eastwood 
Lane’s light “Boston Fancy,” an Indian Scene 
by Charles Wakefield Cadman, a Nautch Dance 
by Arthur Nevin, and finally as the closing num- 
ber a choreographic interpretation of Deems 
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Taylor’s symphonic poem “Jurgen” after James 
Branch Cabell’s memorable book of the same 
name. These works were quite as successful as 
any on the evening’s list, barring such items as 
Drigo’s Serenade from “The Millions of Harle- 
quin” and Liszt’s “Liebestraum” of ultra popu- 
lar character, and aroused the audience’s interest 
in decided fashion. 

Miss St. Denis and Mr. Shawn are to be 
praised for including in their répertoire music by 
American composers which in their opinion lends 
itself to interpretation in dance. They display a 
genuine desire to contribute to the development 
of our musicians by giving performances of these 
works, not only in an occasional hearing which is 
the besetting sin of such conductors as place our 
composers works on their symphonic programs, 
but in retaining the works in the regular réper- 
toire and performing them regularly on tour. It 
is to be hoped that their example will have an 
effect on opera impresarios and orchestral con- 
ductors, who have been much less willing to con- 
sider the works of American composers for their 
programs. 





Summer Opera for New York 


New York has become in recent years a veritable 
summer resort. From all parts of the United States 
come men and women who find it possible only at this 
season of the year to get away from their homes and en- 
joy the multitudinous activities of the great metropolis. 
They are more than willing to endure the periods of 
extremely hot weather that afflict the city in July and 
August, and often in September, too, feeling that they 
are compensated by the various diversions that the city 
offers. r : 

And now and again the question arises among them: 
“Why has New York, home of the august Metropolitan 
Opera Company, no season of Summer opera? 

To those many visitors who love music an extended 
season of Summer opera would, indeed, be a great boon. 
It would supply them with something that their home 
cities and towns can not include on a winter’s schedule, 
due to the fact that this vast country is still far behind 
European cities, hundreds of which possess local opera 
companies. To be sure, some of our cities and towns 
are visited by the Metropolitan, but they are compara- 
tively few in number. More of them have a performance 
or two by the Chicago Opera to look forward to, when 
that organization makes its annual tour. But many of 
these cities can not guarantee even a single performance 
of the big opera companies and so are obliged to forgo 
operatic stage performances entirely. - 

Chicago supplies its opera lovers in Summer with 
splendid opera at Ravinia Park. An imposing array of 
artists and a choice list of operatic works is presented 
there each summer under the management of the far- 
seeing Louis Eckstein, who has made Ravinia Park opera 
a nationally known institution. Similarly, the Cincinnati 
Zoo Opera has developed into a wholly worthwhile or- 
ganization. Occasionally, operatic performances are 
given at the Polo Grounds in New York; and free per- 
formances for several years are an attraction at Star- 
light Park in New York’s Bronx. Yet it would seem 
that New York might possess as distinguished a Summer 
operatic organization as any city in the country, if steps 
were taken to found and foster one. 

The Lewisohn Stadium in New York, where for some 
ten years or more symphonic concerts by the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra and now by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony are given, is the logical place 
for opera. Not that the stage on which the orchestra 
plays is at the present time an operatic stage. But 
what with modern staging makes possible in the way of 
scenery and lights this stage could readily enough be 
converted into a stage suited for -oneratic performances. 
This was evidenced in the recent appearances there of the 
Denishawn Dancers, when the stage was happily adapted 
for their needs and the orchestra placed below the stage 
as in an operatic theatre. Further, operatic perform- 
ances, “Die Walkiire” and other big works, were pro- 
duced there some years ago under the baton of the late 
Walter Henry Rothwell. 

Summer opera in New York is possible. The en- 
thusiastic sponsors of Summer orchestral concerts should 
pre the subject thought in the coming months, so that 

y next Summer a scheme is laid out where by the 
weekly program at the Lewisohn Stadium will include 
opera as well as symphonic music. Albert Coates who 
has appeared for several seasons at the Stadium is quite 
as noted abroad for his operatic conducting as for his 
gifts in concert. 

Musicat America believes that Summer opera on an 
ambitious scale in New York is both a desirable and 
feasible thing. We will speak of it again and hope to 
convince those who can make it possible that it is a duty 
to New York’s music lovers in summer which they 
ought to be willing and happy to assume. 











Personalities 














With Charles Hackett, Mrs. Hackett and 
Roberto Moranzoni in Vienna 


Charles Hackett, the popular lyric tenor of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera with Mrs. Hackett and Roberto 
Moranzoni of the conducting staff, have been motoring 
througn Switzerland, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Ger 
many. While in Vienna they “stood for their portrait” 
in the courtyard of the Imperial Palace, with Mr 
Hackett on the left. 


Bonelli.—Richard Bonelli, who is touring in Italy 
with Mrs. Bonelli, writes from Viareggio—‘‘Yesterday 
we had lunch at Salsomaggiore with Eva Turner and 
Araldo Lindi. It is a wondefrul way to see Italy as 
long as they don’t drive nails in your tires.” Mr. 
Bonelli will be sailing shortly for his fall concert tour 
in America, after which he returns to Chicago to pre- 
pare for the season. 


Olszewska.—Maria Olszewska writes from Salzburg 
that she is enjoying her vacation in that lovely Austrian 
frontier town and will soon go to Bad Gastein. She will 
not sing again until time to begin work for the Chicago 
season. 

Cortis.—Antonio Cortis has been Don José in that 
fiery Spaniard’s own stamping ground. At the special 
festival opera season sung out-of-doors in the Plaza de 
Toros at Valencia, Spain, Mr. Cortis appeared as Don 
Jose in “Carmen,” Manrico in “Il Trovatore,” as Rudolf 
in “La Bohéme,” and in “Andrea Chenier.” In October 
Mr. Cortis will return to the United States. 

Elman.—A young lady who pays her way as she goes 
is Nadia, the four-year old daughter of Mischa Elman. 
On the recent trip across the Atlantic on the Paris, she 
won a 500 francs beauty prize. Her father in his turn, 
won the applause of all in his performance at the ship’s 
concert. During the crossing, Mr. Elman and his wife 
were invited to sit at the captain’s table in company 
with Prince and Princess Eric of Denmark. 


Kipnis.—After a busy season in England and Ger- 
many, Alexander Kipnis is vacationing in Switzerland. 
A note from Mr. and Mrs. Kipnis tell of a bit of fishing 
and hiking at Vulpera in the Engadine, and long hours 
for rest. When their holiday is over Mr. Kipnis will 
fulfill a morith’s engagement at Munich, taking part in 
the annual festival season. 

Raisa—A cable from Buenos Aires tells of the en- 
thusiastic reception given by the South Americans to 
Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini at a performance of 
“Aida.” Their season at the Colon is drawing to a 
close and they will soon return to their villa near Verona 
for a vacation before returning to the United States. 

Garden—Mary Garden is now at her villa at 
Beaulieu in southern France where she is beginning 
work on the role of Camille in Hamilton Forrest's 
opera of that name, which is to have its world 
premiere in Chicago this season. 


Baromeo.—Recently Chase Baromeo deserted his 
summer camp at Bon Air, French River, Ontario, to 
spend a few days in Chicago arranging fall concert dates. 
He then returned to his camp to play host to his parents 
during August. 
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A NEW HALL OF FAME 


Nation’s Vote Will Select Twenty Living 
Greatest American Musicians 


Who are the twenty greatest living 
Americans in music? 

This is the question which is to be 
brought before the entire nation by ballot, 
through the direction of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs and its local State 
and city organizations. The purpose of 
the national voting is to select the twenty 
living Americans in music, who are deemed 
by the public as most worthy of per 
ation in bronze bas relief memorials in 
the new Barbizon-Plaza Art-Music-Resi- 
dence Center, now building on Central 
Park South at Sixth Avenue. 

William H. Silk, president of the cor- 
poration which is building and operating 
the forty-story $12,000,000 structure de- 
voted to a combination of the arts, has 
announced his intention of commemorating 
the contributions made to contemporary 
American music history, by the series of 
memorial tablets to the living musicians, 
these to be placed in the new concert hall 
of the building. 

Five artists will be selected in each of 
four groups: American vocalists, instru- 
mentalists, composers, and conductors. Al- 
ready, through the co-operation of a num- 
ber of editors and critics, on leading mu- 
sic journals and other publications, ten- 
tative nominations have been made and 
placed on the ballots, which will be dis- 
tributed through the National Federation 
of Music Clubs to more than 5,000 of their 
clubs throughout the United States, and 
in Alaska, Hawaii and the Philippines. 
Spaces also have been left on the ballot 
for the addition of any names which indi- 
vidual voters or clubs may wish to place 
instead of the names selected. 

It is expected that the national voting 
will take at least four months to complete, 
returns being filed and verified through the 
State branches of the Federation, and 
finally checked in New York by a special 
ballot committee to be composed of a 
noted group of editors and persons promi- 
nent in musical affairs. 

The nominee already selected and includ- 
ed on the ballot, from which the twenty 
will be drawn, are as follows: 

Vocalists: Louise Homer, Geraldine 
Farrar, Rosa Ponselle, Mary Garden, Law- 
rence Tibbett, 
Werrenrath, Mario Chamlee, Richard Bo- 
nelli and Richard Crooks. 

Instrumentalists: Albert Spalding, Percy 





John McCormack, Reinald. 
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Grainger, Ernest Schelling, George An- 
theil, Harold Bauer, Francis MacMillen, 
Olga Samaroff, Ruth Breton, Leopold Go- 
dowsky and Gitta Gradova. 

Composers: John Philip Sousa, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, John Alden Carpenter, 
George Gershwin, Deems Taylor, 
Stillman Kelley, Harry T. Burleigh, 
jae FE cg Walter Damrosch’ and 

ugo. 


1 a: Henry Hadley, Albert 
Stoessel, Isaac Van Grove, Edwin Franko 
Goldman, Howard Hansen, Walter Dam- 
rosch, John Philip Sousa, Ernest Schelling, 
Chalmers Clifton and David Mendoza. 

The classification “American” is inter- 
preted as meaning both native born and 
naturalized American citizens. 





Farrar Entertains in Honor of Her 
Father’s Seventy-fifth Birthday 


Rivcerietp, Conn., Aug. 11.—Geraldine 
Farrar, soprano, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, gave two enter- 
tainments yesterday in honor of the sev- 
enty-fifth birthday of her father, Sidney 
Farrar, a prominent baseball star of the 
eighteen-nineties when he played on the 
Philadelphia team of the old National 
League. Miss Farrar, who cut short a 
European tour to sponsor the celebration, 
gave first a luncheon at her country home, 
“Fair Haven,” near here, and afterward 
the guests went to Mr. Farrar’s farm, 
“Spread Acres,” where a lawn festival 
was held during the afternoon and evening. 
Many prominent musical and _ theatrical 
stars were among the guests. 


Susan Metcalfe Casals in Berkshires 


Susan Metcalfe Casals is summering in 
the Berkshires, and preparing concert pro- 
grams. Her season starts in Holland in 
October, and her European tour keeps her 
abroad until Christmas, when she will re- 
turn for important American concerts. 


Crooks and Montana in Concert 


Richard Crooks, tenor, and Marie Mon- 
tana, soprano, were heard in an outdoor 
concert, recently, on the estate of Edgar 
E. Davis, Buzzard’s Bay, Mass. Mr. 
Crooks and Miss Montana were heard in 
solo groups and joined in duets from “Bo- 
heme” and “Faust.” 


CLEVELAND INSTITUTE 
INCREASES FACULTY 


Prominent Names Added te Roster of 
Teachers for Coming Season 


The opening of the fall term at the 
Cleveland Institute of Music will find 
many new names on the faculty roster of 
the school. The strings department an- 
nounces the greater number of additions 
in its staff and sincere training of the 
highest kind is surely promised by such 
artists as Louis Persinger, teacher of 
Yehudi Menuhin, who joms the Institute 
at the opening of the fall term in Septem- 
ber; Josef Fuchs, concert master of the 
Cleveland Orchestra and concert artist of 
note; Herman Rosen, young concert artist 
and teacher who is well known in- the 
west and will be heard for the first time 
in New York in October; Carlton Cooley, 
who holds the first position in the viola 
section of the Cleveland Orchestra as well 
as a place on the Institute faculty and a 
name as a composer in the modern idiom; 
Victor De Gomez, first cellist of the 
Cleveland Orchestra and cellist of the 





Cleveland String Quartet, Edward Buck, 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music. 
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Massenet’s “Thérése’”’ 


Question Box Editor: 
Is Massenet’s Opera “Thérése” a set- 


ting of Zola’s novel, “Thérése Raquin”? 
2. Has it ever been sung in America? 3. 
Is it interesting musically? 

Chicago, Aug. 1, 1929. r.G G 

1. No, the book of this opera is an origi- 
nal one by Jules Clarétie and Georges Cain. 
It is said to be founded upon an incident 
in the Gallifet family during the. Reign of 
Terror. 2. Never in New York. Jt may 
have been sung in New Orleans. 4. It is a 
cheracteristic Massenet score, somewhat 
bombastic in its dramatic parts, but it con- 
tains some pages of considerable beauty. 

* * * 


An Echo 


“A Friend” in Louisville, Ky., who ap- 
pears to prefer being anonymous, sends us 
the following communication, which we 
publish, contrary to our custom with re- 
gard to unsigned correspondence, because 
it is of general interest: “In an old copy 
of Musicat America, I recently came 
across a query with regard to the song in 
the Scherzo of Dvorak’s ‘New World’ Sym- 
phony. I read somewhere, once, that it 
was a traditional Negro song, ‘De pawson’s 
dawg ran into de church. My Negro 
mammy used to sing me this song when 
I was a child, and while the Dvorak melody 
is similar, it is not identical. It bears the 
same resemblance as the passage in the 
first movement does to ‘Swing A-low, 


Sweet Charryet. 


“Luisa Miller” 
Question Box Editor: 

Has Verdi’s “Luisa Miller” been sung 
in this country or is the forthcoming 
Metropolitan production an American pre- 
miére ? 

Brooklyn, July 31, 1929. Operaric. 

The work had an American premiére in 
Philadelphia on Oct. 27, 1852, three years 
after its world premicre a" Naples. 

* 


Arabella Goddard 


Question Box Editor: 
Is the pianist Arabella Goddard still 
living ? Tt. S. 
Denver, Colo., Aug. 4, 1929. 
No; she died in Boulogne, France, in 
August, 1922. 
* * * 


Why “Fugue?” 
Question Box Editor: 
What is the origin of the term 
Philadelphia, Aug. 2, 1929. J. B. 
From the Latin, “fuga,” meaning “a 
flight,” because the voices seem to chase 
one another. 


“fugue”? 


a oS 


Jewish Music 
Question Box Editor: 

I have heard that some of the music in 
the Jewish ritual goes back to very early 
times and that the “Kol Nidrei,” for in- 
stance, was composed by King Solomon. 
Can you throw any light on this? 

New York, July 31, 1929. “Cora.” 


The music of the Jewish ritual is very 
old, indeed, but it is improbable that « 
goes back as far as Solomon, though this 
is not impossible. According to Elson, th 
“Kol Nidrew’ is probably of Saraceni 
rather than Hebrew origin. If this is tna 
curate, we should be glad te have enlight 
enment on the subject. 


> > > 


Classifying the Voice 


Question Box Editor: 

I can sing from low B Flat to a high 
G, but my tones above that are pi uched 
Would you say I was a tenor or baritone 

mh. 2 

Detroit, Mich., Aug. 2, 1929. 

Voices are classified by quality and not 
by range. You do not make a vio'im into 
a ’cello by always playing on the G string. 
You do not state whether you have had 
training or not. If your high voice ts pro- 
duced with difficulty t may be either be- 
cause it ts incorrectly placed or because 
you are trying to sing notes not properly 
in your voice at all. Get some one who 
understands the voice (if you are lucky 
enough to find some one!) to hear you 
sing, and be guided by his (or her) advice 


1 sl * 


Diet and Singing 


Question Box Editor 
Has diet any effect on the singing voice? 
Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 2, 1929. C. H. 


Only in so far as tt affects the health 
generally. 
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formerly’ céllist ‘with ‘the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra. 

Assistant teachers in the strings depart- 
ment who will join the staff with the fall 
term opening are Raymond Pittenger, 
member of the strings section of the 
Cleveland Orchestra and Mildred Kelly. 

The students of string instruments at 
the school have an opportunity for orches- 
tral training in the two orchestras of the 
school, the senior orchestra where faculty 
and advanced students play together under 
the baton of Beryl Rubinstein, and the 
junior orchestra under the skilled direction 
of Herman Rosen. As students master 
the rudiments of their instruments they 
are given a place in the junior orchestra 
and from there they pass to the senior 
orchestra where they are trained for pro- 
fessional positions. 

A third orchestra, the Opera Orchestra 
under the direction of Rudolf Schueller, is 
of professional standard and is open to 
all students in the string and orchestral 
departments. 

Tn addition to the orchestras the In- 
stitute emphasizes other ensemble groups 
and the individual teachers, practically all 
of whom are members of chamber music 
groups, organize similar trios, quartets and 
quintets among their students. 

The strings department of the school 
has to its credit many of the younger 
members of the Cleveland Orchestra. It 
is happening often enough to become tra- 
ditional that at least one or two students 
from the school each year pass the rigid 
requirements for a position in one of the 
sections of the Cleveland Orchestra con- 
ducted by Nikolai Sokoloff. 

The Piano Department under the direc- 
tion of Beryl Rubinstein also announces 
the appointment of new teachers for the 
new term. Bertha K. Giles has been 
named on the regular staff and assistants 
will be Doris Runge, an Institute graduate 
in the 1929 class, and Clara Gehring. 

Piano master classes will be held by 
Mr. Rubinstein during the regular school 
session of thirty-six weeks. These classes 
are designed for teachers and advanced 
players who do not have the amount of 
time necessary to devote to private study. 
Program building will be an important 
phase of these master classes. 

The Public School Music course under 
the direction of Russell V. Morgan, di 
rector of Music of the Cleveland Public 
Schools, provides observation work and 
practice teaching in connection with the 
Cleveland School of Education and the 
Cleveland Public Schools. The degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education is 
granted by Western Reserve University 
upon completion of this course. 

Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, director of 
the school who has been abroad for the 
past six months, will resume her duties 
with the opening of the fall term. 


Mme. PILAR-MORIN 
SINGING—DRAMA—OPERA 
mise-en-scene in 
Italian, English and. French 
Studio of the Theatre 
320 Central Park West, N. Y. C. 
Tel. Schuyler 4348 











ISABEL 


MoLTER 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Recital Management ARTHUR JUDSON 
Steinway Hall, New York City 








50th St. and 7th Ave. 


Under Persenal 
Direction of 


8. L. ROTHAFEL 
(Rexy) 





People of discriminating 
taste enjoy Roxy’s with the 
best in motion pictures, 
with sound and divertisse- 
ments. Roxy Symphony 
Orchestra of 110—Entranc- 
ing Ballet —32 Roxyettes. 
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Galli-Curci recently completed a tour of the Orient, 
appearing in all the principal cities of the Far East. 
The press declared that no such reception had ever 
been given any artist there, and that the vast audi- 
ences, enthusiasm and receipts surpassed all pre- 
ceding successes. The outcome was identical with 
other foreign tours made by Galli-Curci, and 
bespeaks the universality of her art in reaching 
Lal people alike. y 

















Being decorated with a medal in recognition of 
her contribution to the musical art of Japan. 


In ‘‘action”’ at one of the concerts in 
the Far East, when another packed 
house listened breathlessly to each note. 


MANAGEMENT 


Evans Salter 


Steinway Bldg., New York 














Here is part of another packed house which heard her 


at one of her three successive appearances in Osaka, Japan 


STEINWAY PIANOS VICTOR RECORDS 
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AMERICAN OPERA 


PLANS THIRD TOUR 





New Artists, Added Repertoire, 
Will Lead to All-Winter Activi- 
ties Across Continent 


OURTEEN new American artists are 
F engaged for the 1929-30 season of the 
American Opera Company, according to 
Vladimir Rosing, artistic director. The 
artists now are rehearsing for the coming 
season at the company’s summer studios 
at Magnolia, Mass., and will begin their 
third national tour early in the fall. A 
season of more than twenty weeks has 
been booked and guaranteed, under the 
direction of Concert Management Arthur 
Judson, now in charge of the administra- 
tion of the company’s affairs. 

Isaac Van Grove, former conductor of 
the Chicago Civic Opera and recently art- 
istic director of the Cincinnati Opera Com- 
pany, has been engaged as musical director 
and chief conductor for the company, suc- 
ceeding Frank St. Leger, who returns to 
his former post as conductor with the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera this season. William E. 
Cuthbert remains as company manager, and 
Marie O’Connell will be the press and ad- 
vance representative for the tour. E. Flem- 
ing Watkins of New York will be the 
stage manager. 

The new artists engaged by Mr. Judson 
for the 1929-30 season include: 

Soprani: Nancy McCord, l,ric soprano, Wan 
tagh, ~~ Island; Eunice Steen, lyric sopranv, 


Auburn, , from the Cincinnati Opera Com- 
pany; Rose Bachova, Boston, Mass., lyric so- 
prano; and Marion McAfee, lyric soprano, 
Quincy, Ill., from the Covent Garden and Royal 
Opera, London. 


_Mezzo-soprano: Geraldine Ayres, of Buffalo, 
’.; Maria Matyas, of Chicago. 

Tenors: Charles Kullman, New Haven, Conn.; 
Louis W. Yaeckel, New York City; Colman Sar- 
gent, Rochester, N. Y., formerly of the Erfurt 
and Darmstadt Opera Companies, Germany. 

Baritones and Basses: Thomas Houston, of 
New York City, brother of George Houston, for- 
merly of the American Opera Company; Lu 
Talbott, of Portsmouth, Va., formerly in Broad- 
way musical productions; Tom Williams, of New 
York, formerly of National Opera Company, 
Washington, D. C., and Broadway operettas; 
zeorge Gove, bass-baritone, of Windom, Minn.; 
and Williard Schindler, baritone, of Flint, Mich., 
from Cincinnati Opera Company; Kemptda 
Searle, bass-baritone. of New York City. 

In addition to these new artists, an un- 
precedented number for engagement in a 
single season by the company, the follow- 
ing artists, who have been with the com- 
pany in previous seasons, will again be 
seen and heard as members of the organ- 
ization : 

Soprani: Cecile Sherman, Natalie Hall, Doro- 
thy Raynor, Doreen Davidson, Winifred Golds- 
borough, Margaret Stevenson, Mary Stephan, 
Margaret Everett, Dorothy Stephens, Edith Piper. 

Mezzo-soprani: Brownie Peebles, Bettina Hall, 


Helen Golden, Harriet Eells, and Ruthadele 
Williamson. 
Tenors: Charles Stone, Charles 


) Hedley, i 
Frederic Roberts, John Gilbrt, Clifford Newdall, 


Walter Burke, Edison Rice, and Raymond 
O'Brien. 
Basses and Baritones: Norman Oberg, John 


Uppman, Mark Daniels, Peter Chambers, How- 
ard Laramy, John Moncrieff, William Scholtz. 


The annual tour will begin at Milwaukee 
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on aj see ag 30 and will continue through 
the United States and Canada until next 
March. Several new cities, not visited by 
the company, have underwritten engage- 
ments by the artists for the coming season, 
while all of the cities in the past will again 
have seasons by the American Opera, in 
many cases extending their previous sea- 
sons to longer periods this year. The 
répertoire will be marked by the presenta- 
tion of the new American opera, by Clar- 
ence Loomis and Cale Young Rice, “Yo- 
landa of Cyprus.” Scenic sets for the rew 
production and new stage sets for other 
operas on the répertoire, are now beinz 
executed under the direction of Robert Ed- 
mond Jones, whose “Faust” production for 
this company has been an outstanding fea- 
ture of their presentation. 


Milhaud, The Satirist, 


His Score to Claudel’s “Protée” 
Is Full of Beauty 


Groningen, Holland 

ARIUS MILHAUD is a composer 

whose humorous and satirical music is, 
at its best, equal to that of most of his 
fellow countrymen, which is another way 
of saying equal to that of the whole world, 
but who, when he falls, drops into utter 
banality. In the music to Paul Claudel’s 
“Protée,” originally written in 1913, and 
revised and extended on several occasions 
since then without leading to any public 
pérformances, he has reached both ex- 
tremes. 

Claudel’s work, published 12 years ago 
as “Poéme d’Eté,” is described by its 
author as a lyrical farce, and while its 
treatment of the characters of the vain 
and peevish Helen, of the rough soldierly 
Menelaus, the wily Proteus and the freak- 
ish but charming nvmph Wilgeteen (Wil- 
low toes) is distinctly farcical, its language 
never fails of lyricism and beauty. From 
the public point of view, it was an un- 
fortunate chain of circumstances which 
prevented its production on the various 
occasions on which it was announced in 
Paris; from that of the students of Grén- 
ingen University it was the reverse, for 
they were thus given the honor of the 
premiére at their Lustrum, or five-yearly 
feast, which took place during the first 
week of July. 

Milhaud’s score is big, conceived in the 
most modern idioms, but, when answering 
most nearly to the words of the drama, 
full of rare beauty or of the most ex- 
pressive satire. Its rhythmic complexity 
and its combined tonalities present diffi- 
culties that made its production, particu- 
larly by young amateurs, a marvel of 
cleverness. From such complexity come 
from time to time melodies and harmonies 
that are charming in the extreme, touches 
that arouse a Jaugh or a wry smile, and 
then clashes that suggest only a technical 
cleverness on the part of the composer 
without any compensating significance. 
Some of the score may well be more com- 
prehensible on a second or a third hear- 
ing, and it is pretty certain that the com- 
poser, who was present with a son of 
M. Claudel, will scrap parts and rewrite 
others. Although the work was decidedly 
a success, the music was less so than the 
play, ' 

Most praiseworthy was the enterprise 
of the students’ musical and dramatic so- 
cieties, which under the professional lead- 
ership of Adriaan Hooykaas as producer, 
and Kor Kuiler as conductor, gave a per- 
formance that, though not in all details as 
finished as could have been wished, was 
yet generally both intelligent and capable. 
—H. Antcliffe in the Christian Science 
Monitor. 








HALLIE STILES RETURNS 


American Soprano To Tour and Appear 
With Chicago Opera 


1D femme STILES, young American so- 
prano who has been meeting with great 
success at the Opéra-Comique in Paris for 
the past three seasons returned this week 
on the S. S. France to prepare for her 
first American concert tour. She has also 
signed a contract to appear with the Chi- 
eago Opera Company during the winter 
season. Her concert tour will be made 
under the management of George Engles. 

Miss Stiles is American born and re- 
ceived practically all of her musical educa- 
tion in America. She is the daughter of 
Dr. Henry W. Stiles professor at Syracuse 
Uriversity. Her début at the Opéra 
Comique was made three years ago as 











also 


has 
sung leading roles in “Pelléas and Méli- 


Mimi in “La Bohéme.” She 
sande,” “Manon,” “Madame Butterfly” 
and “Louise.” Miss Stiles is said to be 
the only American woman since Mary 
Garden who has been the recipient of a 
permanent contract at the Opéra-Comique. 

Miss Stiles expréssed the opinion that 
talking pictures will greatly aid the cause 
of opera in America. ; 

“I am convinced that opera has a bright 
future ahead of it in America,” she de- 
clared. “One of the greatest instruments 
in propagating opera will be the new talk- 
ing movies. I think they will prove a 
great help in popularizing opera in this 
country. With only the Metropolitan and 
Chicago Opera Houses and the few travel- 
ing companies, America has had little op- 
portunity to become familiar with the great 
operatic masterpieces. Here is offered the 
solution for this lack. Once the public 
becomes familiar with opera through talk- 
ies, it will demand the actual product, 
perhaps on the same basis that the smaller 
cities in Europe have their own opera 
houses. In addition, talking pictures will 
open up a vast new field for young girls 
and men who can both sing and act.” 

Speaking of the Opéra-Comique, she 
said : ; 

“America knows nothing of the financial 
handicap that France faces in producing 
operatic works of art. At the Opéra 
Comique everything has to be done on a 
very small scale. Nevertheless, art is 
there. Lack of money does not keep the 
French from achieving really beautiful 
and inspiring productions. 
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“The Opéra-Comique is subsidized by 
the French government to the extent of 
about five thousand dollars a year. That 
amount would not begin to cover a single 
performance in New York. The seating 
capacity of the house is so small that 
enough money cannot possibly be raised 
from the sale of tickets to make it pay. 
Permanent seat holders and guarantors 
make up the deficit, but of course on a 


far more modest scale than do wealthy 


American supporters of art. 

“Consequently the pay of singers is 
pathetically small. Artists get barely 
enough to meet the cost of a simple ex- 
istence, and out of this they must furnish 
their costumes and accessories. That is 
why French operatic costumes do not com- 
pare with American ones. As it is, a new 
role sets a singer back financially for an 
entire season,” 





Lynwood Farnam to Embark Early on 
His Season’s Activities 


Lynwood Farnam, organist, who is 
spending his summer in Canada with mem- 
bers of his family, will return to New 
York in September to take up his duties 
as organist and choirmaster of the Church 
of the Holy Communion. On Aug. 29, Mr. 
Farnam will give a recital on the new 
Casavant organ in United Grace Church, 
and on Sept. 10, will open the orean in 
the New Royal Hotel in Toronto, built 
by the same firm. This is the largest 
organ in Canada. On Oct. 6, at the Church 
of the Holy Communion, Mr. Farnam be- 
gins his series devoted to Bach and His 
Forerunners. This series, which will be 
given on Sunday afternoons and repeated 
the following Monday evening, will run 
until the middle of November, and be re- 
sumed in April. On Oct. 9, Mr. Farnam 
will be soloist at the Coolidge Foundation 
of Chamber Music in the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C., playing with 
orchestra under Stokowski, the arrange- 
ment by Graeser, of Bach’s “The Art of 
Fugue” and a new Organ Concerto by 
Hindemith. Four dates as soloist with the 
Friends of Music in New York and three 
at St. James’ Church, Philadelphia, will be 
included in his recital activities. Early in 
October, he will resume his teaching at the 
Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, and will give 
a Bach program as his faculty recital there 
on Dec. 4, During January and February, 
Mr. Farnam will tour the country in re- 
cital under the management of Bogue-La- 
berge, Inc. 





South Carolina Teacher Buys 
Air Liner’s Bechstein 


The proud possessor of the Bechstein 
grand piano shipped from Friederichshafen, 
Germany, to Lakehurst, New Jersey, on 
the Graf Zeppelin during the air liner’s 
recent voyage, is Leila Jo Caughman, a 
music teacher of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. Miss Caughman will take the piano to 
her music school at Columbia so that her 
pupils, when they graduate, will have an 
opportunity to play on the historic instru- 
ment. She states that later she may leave 
it to a museum in South Carolina as a 
memento of the Graf's historic trip. 





Southern Date for Goldsand 


Already booked for comprehensive 
southern and mid-western tours, Robert 
Goldsand, the Viennese pianist who re- 
turns to this country for another season 
starting next January, will play in Wil- 
mington, N. C., on the Community Con- 
cert Course in that city on January 10. 
Most recent engagements to be booked for 
him include Enid, Okla.; Waco, Tex.; 
Ada, Okla.; Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
Fort Smith, Ark. 





Gustafson Preparing New Roles 


William Gustafson, basso of the Metro- 
politan, another new artist on Annie Fried- 
berg’s list, is busy in Vermont not only 
boating, fishing, and hiking with his two 
youngsters, but also working for his next 
season. He is nreparing several new roles, 
and also concert programs which are start- 
ing early in October before the opera be- 
gins. 
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HE perennially youthful Berlioz 


question has been the chief topic 

of critical conversation and dis- 

putation in England during the 
last few weeks. As usual in such argu- 
ments the case for one side seems to 
consist chiefly in “I like Berlioz” and the 
other in “I can’t see anything in him. 

The discussion really started as a result 
of the enthusiastic Berlioz missionary work 
of Sir Hamilton Harty, in Manchester. 
To fan the spark of controversy came an 
interview with Maurice Ravel, in a London 
daily, in which he was quoted as saying: 

“Berlioz was a composer of genius, 
but so devoid of all harmonic sense 
that he could not make a good harmoniza- 
tion of a simple waltz tune!” 

Harvey Grace, the editor of the 
Musical Times, took advantage of the op- 
portunity afforded by Cecil Gray's 
“History of Music” (Mr. Gray is 
among the enthusiastic Berlioz pro- 
tagonists) to challenge anyone to write 
a three page article for the Times on 
Berlioz as a melodist. This challenge 
Mr. Gray has now accepted, and his 
contribution is te appear in the near 
future. : 


“The Only Conductor” 


Edwin Evans, too, who edits the 
Dominant (in the U. S. A. the Gamut) 
is fond of discussions of this sort and 
from time to time publishes pairs of 
articles (‘stereoscopic views”) about 
various composers, one favorable and 
one adverse. When he looked for some- 
one to write the adverse article, how- 
ever, according to M.-D. Calvo- 
coressi (writing in Musique) he had 
difficulty in finding anyone whose dis- 
approval of Berlioz would not pale 
beside Richard Aldrich’s essay in 
“Musical Discourse,” so he decided to 
group several critics for a dinner-de- 
bate. An account of the discussion ap- 
pears in the Dominant, and the Ox- 
ford University Press has published a 
more extensive account as a separate 
pamphlet. 

The salient feature of the whole dis- 
cussion seems to be, according to Mr. 
Calvocoressi, the frequency with which 
the phrase “Berlioz was the only com- 
poser who ever . ” occurs. The 
idea that Berlioz must be treated as an 
exception to all general standards he 
calls wunreasonable—Berlioz must be 
considered a composer of immense 
vitality and conviction but with certain 
essential and fundamental faults which 
criticism must face, and which defin- 
itely disqualify him from the ranks of 
the very greatest. 


Down With the Bourgeois! 


“The Duchess of Chicago,” a Vien- 
nese operetta, will not be produced in 
Russia, according to an announcement 
by the Soviet censor, which Le 
Ménestrei quotes as follows: 

“Performance of the operetta, ‘The 
Duchess of Chicago,’ is forbidden in 
the territory of the U. S. S. R. because 
it is idealogically unacceptable. It is 
a flagrant example of the bourgeois at- 
titude which ignores the revolutionary 
tendency of modern European society. 
It entirely avoids the idea of social 
struggle. It plays against a completely 
frivolous background. Life is treated 
as a thing hardly more important than 
a contest between the Charleston and 
the Viennese Waltz, instead of as a 
class war. Worse still, the two principal 
characters, a Viennese prince and an 
American millionaire, attract an inordinate 
amount of popular attention to their silly 
quarrel, 

“Consequently, after mature delibera- 
tion, the censor is forced to forbid the 
propagation of such bourgeois ideas in 
Soviet territory.” 
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_ Le Ménestrel remarks that the decision 
is not completely ridiculous. 
. cs 7 


A prize of 50,000 crowns (approximate- 
ly $1500) is offered for an operatic work, 
without regard to the composer’s nation- 
ality, by the Czechoslovak Smetana Foun- 


dation. 
Veni, Vidi, Vici 

The sensation of the season in Berlin 
has been Toscanini’s visit with the Scala 
Opera Company. Berlin, a city where 
great performances are, if anything, more 
frequent than in New York, has shown 
almost unprecedented enthusiasm for Tos- 
canini and has made him promise to re- 
turn in the fall for a series of concerts 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, presum- 
ably in the interval between his two visits 
to New York. 


Yehudi Menuhin for the second time in as many years is studying with a master who so 
believes in him that he refuses to accept tuition fees. Adolf Busch, one of Germany's fore- 
most violinists and composers, with whom Yehudi is shown here and with whom he is now 
studying in Basel, Switzerland, considers the boy so talented that it is a privilege to teach 
him. Georges Enesco, famous Rumanian comboser and violinist, with whom Y ehudi studied 


21 
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sold by the publisher, Steingraber, to Gus- 
tav Bosse, of Regensburg. 

The subsidies which German opera- 
houses and orchestras are to receive next 
season from the various provincial and 
municipal governments may well excite the 
envy of even Mr. Gatti-Cassazza: the 
Hamburg opera-house, where Dr. Karl 
Muck conducts, will receive some $400,000 
from the city, and the municipal orchestra 
will have $200,000. For the Berlin State 
Opera House and the Schauspielhaus the 
total Prussian subsidy is to be about $900,- 
000; in addition, the Municipal Opera will 
receive some $500,000! 

Hindemith’s new opera, “Neues vom 
Tage” (The News of The Day), is to 
be .performed on 21 different German 


stages during the coming season. 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal, poet, dramatist, 





in Paris and Sinala, Rumania, in 1927, also refused to accept fees from his pupil. 


Ernst Krenek, composer of “Jonny 
Spielt Auf” has just finished an opera in 
five acts, “The Life of Orestes,” which 
is to have its premiere in Leipzig in Janu- 
ary, 1930. 

The Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, founded 
in 1834 by Robert Schumann and still a 
leading German musical review, has been 


and librettist of several of Richard 
Strauss’s operas, died on July 15 in Vienna. 
It is thought that his death was hastened 
by the excitement brought on by the 
news of the suicide of his 26 vear old 
son. 
* * * 

Manuel de Falla has been appointed di- 

rector of the Conservatory of Music in 


Grenoble, France. 

Eugene Ysaye was forced to undergo an 
operation for amputation of a leg in Brus- 
sels on June 28. 

Tetrazzini, who was married three or 
four years ago to a man some twenty years 
her junior, has been granted a judicial 
separation from her husband, owing to 
incompatibility of temperament and in- 
terests. 

* * * 

Vincent d’Indy has just published a new 
Sextet for two violins, two violas and 
two cellos. 

The prize in composition offered by 
the Amsterdam Choral Society “Toon- 
kunst” in honor of its 100th anniversary 
was won by Dr. Rudolf Mengelberg, 
nephew of the conductor. 

The fund for the Beethoven Monu- 
ment in Paris recently received a con- 
tribution of 2,000 francs from Mr. Jas- 
cha Heifetz and contributions of 1,000 
francs each from Messrs. Harold Bauer 
and Arthur Shattuck. 

Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and his wife 
narrowly escaped an automobile acci- 
dent in Vienna recently. 


Ravel and Joan of Arc 


Maurice Ravel is said to have fin- 
ished a Concerto for piano and or- 
chestra, and to be awaiting completion 
of the libretto for an opera on the 
story of Joan of Are. 

Schonberg has just finished an opera 
described .as grotesque which is to be 
produced in the near future at the 
Staatsoper in Berlin. Its title has not 
yet been announced. 

Antonio Smareglia, composer of 
numerous operas and professor of com- 
position in the Conservatory of Trieste, 
died recently. 


* * * 


From Joseph Laska, conductor of the 
Takaradzuka Symphony Orchestra, 
Japan, Musicat America has received 
a number of programs illustrating the 
nature of his work in introducing to 
the Orient the musical treasures of the 
Occident. The following is a list of 
composers chosen at random from these 
programs: Weber, Mozart (Double 
Concerto in E flat), Debussy (Petite 
Suite), J. Ch. Bach, Mahler (Kinder- 
totenlieder), Dvorak (New World 
Symphony), Pergolesi, Nicolai, Haydn, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tchaikovsky, Dar- 


gomizhsky. 
et. 


Marcel Dupré has written a Sym- 
phony in G minor for organ and or- 
chestra which abounds, according to 
N. Dufourcq, writing in La Revue 
Musicale, in novel effects of orchestra- 
tion. 


Through the Looking Glass 


To see ourselves as others see us is 
made easier by a review in La Revue 
Musicale, by Raymond Petit, entitled: 
“Some Young American Composers.” 

“I confess that I was a little disap- 
pointed in Carlos Chavez; if I may say 
so, I expected worse! His Sonata for 
piano (excellently played by Ilona Ka- 
bos) has a certain strength and me- 
chanical precision. But the return to 
Bach that it shows is a trifle rudiment- 
ary despite the rhythmic jolts and the 

sour notes that belong to this idiom. I 
had hoped for more open audacities. 

“Roy Harris, too, slightly disappointed 
me; I had expected more from him. His 
Sextet is not free from a certain aca- 
demitism. At times it is almost reminiscent 
of the Société Nationale style of some 15 
or 20 years ago. Nevertheless there is 

(Continued on page 26) 











© Harris Ewine. 


Bainbridge Crist, Conductor and Found- 
er of the Cape Cod Choral Society. 


To series of concerts given this sum- 
mer by the Cape Cod Choral Society 
has more than justified the faith of the 
conductor and founder, Bainbridge Crist, in 
amateur symphonies and choral societies. 
Brought into being by the efforts of Mr. 
Crist and Mrs, Maude T. Sanborn, the 
Cane Cod Choral Society in little less than 
eighteen months has produced difficult mu- 
sic with professional skill, and next win- 
ter plans to give “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
At concerts given at the Cape Cod Play- 
house at Dennis, and repeated at Exchange 
Hall Harwich Center, the society gave 
programs consisting of works such as Mas- 


cagni’s Easter Hymn, parts of “Boris Go- 
dounoft” and a great deal of “Die Meis- 
tersinger.” 


There are no professional voices in this 
society, composed of Cape Cod people. 
They are independent and self-supporting, 
with no imported talent, no patrons under- 
writing the venture. 

Concerts of the character such as they 
give, with a conductor of international re- 
pute, would be a significant event in any 
musical season. They have brought a 
great deal to Cape Cod. 

The soloists are: Mrs. Ida N. Lloyd, 
soprano; Raymond Simonds, tenor, and 
Frederick Scudder, bass. Joy Paxton Wil- 
bur is accompanist for the chorus. 
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Community Choral Society, under the 
Leadership of Bainbridge Crist, 
Does Ambitious Programs 


The people who make up the chorus are 
not summer people. They belong to Cape 
Cod. Most of them work hard for a liv- 
ing. Carl E. Perry, bass, is a station 
master. H. K. Crosy, tenor, is a Saga- 
more grocer. Fenton Phelon, ‘another bass, 
works in a store at Dennisport. Charles 
Staffen is an expert cabinet maker who 
originally canie from Riga and sang in the 
Moscow Choral Society. George W. Jones 
of Falmouth, one of. the leading basses, 
is 72 years old; as a boy of 16 he was a 
chief chanty singer in the days of the sail 
and is prouder of this than of the fact 
that he became a sea captain. 

There are twelve teachers among the 
female members of the chorus. Mr. Crist 
cannot speak with too high enthusiasm of 
the members of his chorus. They come 
from all over the Cape, from Chatam to 
Falmouth, to attend rehearsals. Some of 
the women have even walked four miles 
at night when there was no other means 
of transportation available. 

“They are doing something worth while,” 
said Mr. Crist. “I am amazed at their 
emotional capabilities. That is the dif- 
ficulty which faces an orchestra conductor. 
He must bring out this emotional quality 
if he does not want the music to sound 
sterile.” 


To Give Opera 


Next winter the society plans to give 
a production of “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
“It can be done,” said Mr. Crist. “The 
people of the Cape are equal to it. We 
are going to give it in costume and with 
scenery. We must have backing, but not 
financial backing. No one will be paid but 
a professional orchestra. This society be- 
longs to the Cape and the Cape people must 
support it if they want it. They can buy 
tickets. The , Singers will provide their 
own costumes.” 

It was eleven years ago that Bainbridge 
Crist first came to Cape Cod and suggest- 
ed a choral society. But at that time all 
ears were deaf to the idea. Mr. Crist 
went on living in his weathered Cape Cod 
house at South Yarmouth and then went 
to Europe for four years. When he re- 
turned, Mrs. Sanborn came to him to help 
organize such a society, if Mr. Crist would 
repeat his offer to take over its conductor- 
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ship. Within three weeks Mrs. Sanborn 
had gathered together forty voices, and 
the society began to rehearse. 

First Concert a Success 


They gave their first concert at the Ma- 
sonic Temple in Hyannis. The program 
consisted of difficult works by Moussorg- 
sky, Rimsky-Korsakoff and other Russian 
composers. It was a great success. Time 
went on, and the chorus grew from 40 to 
102, with men joining. The rehearsals 
took place in the auditorium of the Hyan- 
is high school. The piano was the only 
accompaniment. Mrs. Joy Paxton Wil- 
bur, who aids Mr. Crist as accompanist, 
is a graduate of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music and an accomplished 
musician. 

“We could have a Cape Cod orchestra, 
but every one is busy today studying the 
piano, the fiddle, or the saxophone. In 
Europe every village has its orchestra, but 
here it is impossible to get an orchestra 
together in small communities. I wish that 
musicians would study other instruments 
than the saxophone. Let them take up the 
oboe, the violin, ’cello, or French horn. 
If only young people would study the less 
popular instruments, they would make pos- 
sible symphony orchestras everywhere.” 

The Choral Society is a unit. They 
must sound together as one voice. One of 
the things that holds them together, Mr. 
Crist pointed out, is the richness of the 
music. The music that they sing is diffi- 
cult. It requires fire and restraint. It is 
extremely complicated. But the more it 
is sung, the more satisfaction the society 
gets out of it. It is music that repays 
repetition, because it is beautiful. 


Bainbridge Crist’s Enthusiasm 


“I do not teach them a few simple ora- 
torios. The more romantic, the more beau- 
tiful, the more they want it.” 

Crist believes thaf the future of music 
in America lies entirely with amateur sym- 
phonies and choral societies. ‘These or- 
ganizations,” he said, “do more to ad- 
vance the understanding of music than 
a metropolitan opera. The opera is con- 
fined to a small group in a large city. They 
demand lavish expenditures of money. 
Choral societies can come to being in any 
community that has sufficient interest in 
music to band together to form such a 
society.” 

The Cape Cod Choral Society is pioneer- 
ing. Its success suggests what may be 
done throughout the country. Crist believes 
in the future of music in America. He 
himself has contributed his share. The 
members of the Cape Cod Choral Society 
are contributing theirs. 

Born in Lawrenceburg, Ind., Feb. 13, 
1883, Crist commenced his musical stu- 
dies at the age of 5. After graduating 
from college he practiced law in Boston 
for six years, but his love of music led 
him to abandon his law practice and go 
to Europe to study composition under Paul 
Juon and Claude Landi. He studied sing- 
ing as well. 

At the outbreak of the war he returned 
to Boston, where he devoted his time to 
composition and the teaching of singing. 
In 1923 he spent another four years teach- 
ing singing abroad in Florence, Paris and 
Berlin. In 1927 he returned to the Cape. 


America’s High Standard 


Crist first became widely known through 
his vocal work, “Chinese Mother Goose 
Rhymes.” His orchestral’ works have had 
many performances in this country and in 
Europe. At the moment his chief interest 
is in the composition of symphonies. He 
is a dreamer, a composer of exotic beauty. 
As a conductor he has the rare ability to 
fire and lead musicians. 

The seven years he has spent in Europe 
studying and preparing pupils for grand 


opera have convinced him that America 
has a higher standard of musicianship than 
exists in any country in the world. 

“T refer,” he remarked in an interview, 
“to the musicianship of our own American 


citizens, quite exclusive of foreign mu- 


sicians in this country. While we may 
gratefully acknowledge the debt that we 
owe the musicians of the Old World, the 
fact remains that today America is pre- 
eminent.” 

The Cape Cod Choral Society has the 
following officers: Bainbridge Crist, con- 
ductor; Mrs. Maude T. Sanborn, presi- 
dent ; Mrs. Joy Paxton Wilbur, vice-presi- 
dent and corresponding secretary; Belle 
O’Neil,. treasurer, and Mrs. Marion S. 
Jwen, recording secretary. 





Fabien Sevitzky Engaged for Concerts 

Fabien Sevitzky, conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber String Simfonietta, who 
is spending the summer in Poland, has 
been engaged as Guest Conductor with 
the Warsaw Philharmonic Orchestra 
in three Symphony Concerts during 
August. This engagement followed Sevitz- 
ky’s successful appearance as Guest Con- 
ductor of his “Sinfonietta,” brought from 
the Fourth of July, when he presented, for 
the first time in Poland, a program of 
American composers. 

The concert started with “The Star 
Spangled Banner” and the Polish national 
hymn; followed by “Concerto Grosso,” 
for strings and piano, by Ernest Bloch; 
“Through the Looking’ Glass” suite by 
Deems Taylor; “Lamia” (symphonic 
poem) by McDowell and ended with the 
popular “American Fantasie” by Victor 
Herbert. The soloist for this concert was 
Maria Koussevitzky, who sang a group 
of American songs with great success. The 
concert was broadcasted. 

The critics were generous in their praise 
of the American compositions, and in their 
estimate of the young conductor, whose 
debut in New York last winter, as con- 
ductor of his “Sinfonietta,” brought from 
the Metropolitan critics an extraordinary 
unanimity of praise. Mr. Sevitzky will 
return to New York on Sept. 9, on the 
Karlsruhe, and on Sept. 20 will conduct 
his first Sinfonietta Concert at Mount 
Kisco. N. Y. 


Salmond Has Busy Summer 
_At the end of July Felix Salmond, the 
distinguished English ’cellist, will cut short 
his vacation at Blue Hill, Maine, in order 


to fill a number of summer engagements. 
On August 2 he will play at Cornell 
University, and on August 6 he will 


appear on the Leslie Buswell concert course 
at Stillington Hall, Gloucester, Mass. 
Other Bookings in the Eastern States will 
occupy him until he resumes his teaching 
duties as head of the ’cello departments of 
the Juilliard Foundation and the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music. Early in the season Mr. 
Salmond will make his Canadian debut, 
playing at the English Folkmusic and 
Dance Festival in Toronto on November 
14. Among his appearances as orchestral 
soloist this year will be one with the Roch- 
ester Symphony on November 15. In Feb- 
ruary he will go to the Pacific Coast to 
fill several dates in California, including 
a recital for the Pasadena Music and Art 
Association. His two New York recitals 
are set for December 14 and March 9. 


Lent to Plav in Altoona 


The Community Concert Course of 
Altoona, Pa., will present Sylvia Lent, 
violinist, on January 21, next, in a joint 
appearance with Dr. Sigmund Spaeth. The 
popular violinist will open the coming 
season with a recital at the Town Hall, 
New York, on October 18, directly fol- 
lowing which she has a southern tour that 
will keep her busy into November. 














Van Der Veer Gives Suzuki 

Performance 

Directly after her New York Stadium 

appearances, in the Beethoven Ninth Sym- 

phony on July 18 and 19 and before sail- 

ing for Europe on July 30, Nevada Van 

der Veer appeared again with the Cincin 

nati Zoo Opera Company in the role of 
Susuki in “Madama Butterfly.’ 
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BANFF PLANS. THIRD 
SCOTTISH FESTIVAL 


Banrr, Atta., Aug. 8.—This mountain 
resort in the heart of the Canadian Rockies 
has just sounded the call for its third an- 
nual Highland Gathering and Scottish 
Music Festival, scheduled to last from 
August 30 through September 2, with head- 
quarters at the Banff Springs Hotel. Seven 
centuries of Scottish songs and dances will 
pass in swift review to prove their lusty 
survival in the keeping of the Scots who 
have largely peopled the Canadian West. 

Arranged as before by the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway under the patronage of the 
Prince of Wales, the Festival promises to 
convert Banff for four days into a minia- 
ture Scotland. Every crack Highland reg- 
iment in the Dominion has entered its best 
pipers to compete in the piping contests for 
the E. W. Beatty Trophy. In addition to 
traditional Caledonian games like putting 
the stone and throwing the caber, Canada’s 
Amateur Track and Field Championships 
on September 2 (Labor Day) have been 
made part of the Festival. 

Harold Eustace Key, music director for 
the Canadian Pacific, has arranged a series 
of concerts of Scottish music, starting with 
the ballads of the thirteenth century and 
continuing through the periods of Mary 
Queen of Scots, the Stuarts and the Ja- 
cobites, followed by selections from the 
songs of Burns, Sir Walter Scott, Lady 
Nairne, Christopher North and the Hebri- 
dean music recently made popular by Mar- 
jory Kennedy-Fraser. Other features are 
“Flora and Prince Charlie,” a ballad opera 
by Dr. Healey Willan, and a Gaelic fisher 
folk play by Hebrideans from Vancouver. 

Besides notable Canadian artists like Fin- 
ley Campbell, Catherine Wright, Brownie 
Peebles and Frances James, Mrs. Kennedy- 
Fraser herself has been brought over frozn 
Scotland to sing several groups of her 
Hebridean songs. She has achieved world 
fame as rediscoverer, editor and singer of 
ae long neglected songs of the Scottish 

sles. 





Dickinsons Arrange Carols 


Dr. and Mrs. Clarence Dickinson are at 
their summer home on Storm King, where 
they are arranging some of the Czecho- 
slovakian and Jugoslavian carols which 
they picked up on their European wander- 
ings last year, making next year’s pro- 
grams for the Brick Church, and prepar- 
ing the new catalogue and courses for the 
School of Sacred Music (Graduate) of 
Union Theological Seminary. 

Dr. Dickinson had a busy June. His 
dedication recital on the new four-manual 
Austin organ in the new First Baptist 
church of Cleveland, O., was so largely 
attended that people were turned away 
even after all the rooms adjoining the 
auditorium had been opened. Dr, Dickenson 
gave several addresses on church music 
before ministerial conferences, such as 
those at Rutland, Vt., and New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and at the summer conference 
of several hundred ministers which met at 
Union Theological Seminary. 
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Lionel Powell Engages Grainger for 
England 


Lionel Powell, London concert manager, 
has engaged Percy Grainger to make his 
re-appearance on the London concert stage 
after an absence of fifteen years. In addi- 
tion to a piano recital in Queen’s Hall, 
Mr. Grainger will conduct two choral and 
orchestral concerts devoted to his own 
compositions in the Royal Albert Hall. 
These concerts are scheduled for Novem- 
ber 1930. The orchestra will be the Lon- 
don Symphony, and the London Philhar- 
monic Choir will sing. Six pianists will 
take part in Mr. Grainger’s “The War- 
riors” and “English Dance.” Other 
Grainger works to be given at this con- 
cert are: “Marching Song of Democracy,” 
“Father and Daughter,” “To a Nordic 
Princess,” “Colonial Song”—‘“Jutish Med- 
ley,” “Spoon River”, “Hillsong, 11,” “The 
Widow’s Party,” “Danny Deever” and 
“The Merry Wedding.” 





Salmond to Have Canadian 
Debut in November 


Felix Salmond’s Canadian debut will 
take place on November 14 at the English 
Folkmusic and Dance Festival in Toronto, 
and on the following day he will appear 
as soloist with the Rochester symphony 
orchestra. Immediately after his appear- 
ance with the Friends of Music in New 
York on February 18, the English ’cellist 
will start for California, where he will 
fill several dates, including recitals in 
Pasadena and at Pomona anne His 
two New York recitals in Town Hall will 
be given on December 14 and March 9. 
Other engagements are now being booked 
for the free time that remains before he 
resumes his teaching at the Juilliard Gradu- 
ate School and the Curtis Institute of 
Music. 





MacNabb Concludes Strenuous 
Rochester Season 


George MacNabb, pianist, of Rochester, 
N. Y., has just ended a strenuous season 
which included appearances with the WJZ 
concert orchestra under Cesare Sodero, the 
Rochester Philharmonic orchestra under 
Eugene Goossens, and others, closing with 
two summer programs at the Eastman 
School of Music summer session, of which 
Mr. MacNabb is a member of the faculty. 
Mr. MacNabb is now on vacation, resting 


and preparing for the next season, which. 


will open with a recital Sept. 30 at the 
Watertown Morning Musicals, Watertown, 
N. Y. 





Emma Redell to Sing Here 


Emma Redell, American soprano who 
has been singing for eight years in the 
principal opera houses of Germany and 
Italy, will make her American debut Oct. 
16, in Carnegie Hall. She will sail from 
Cherbourg Sept. 7 on the Berengaria and 
is due in New York Sept. 13. She ran 
away from home to study in Europe, and 
worked her way across the Atlantic as a 
stewardess on an ocean liner. 








W. H. TYLER 
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Yon to Play at Carnegie 
Hall Dedication 





Pietro A. Yon, Organist and Composer 


Pietro A. Yon, the eminent organist, 
will present a program of concert organ 
music at the dedication ceremony to mark 
the installation of the Andrew Carnegie 
Memorial Organ, on the evening of 
September 30th, 1929, at Carnegie Hall. 
Mr. Yon is internationally known as Hon- 
orary Organist of the Vatican, at Rome. 


JULIA CHANDLER SAILS 


Visiting Europe in Interests of Doris 
Keane and Grace Cornell 


Julia Chandler has sailed on the Beren- 
garia to spend two months in Europe in 
search of a new play for Doris Keane, and 
in concluding arrangements for Grace 
Cornell’s further European appearances. 
Miss Cornell is the young American dancer 
who came to this country last Fall after 
a successful year in Europe. She was 
sponsored in New York and other Ameri 
can cities by Mrs. Chandler. She is now 
in Germany preparing a series of new 
dances which will be presented in her new 
program in Europe before she returns for 
a further American appearance. It is 
largely in the interest of these European 
engagements for Miss Cornell that Mrs. 
Chandler is going abroad, although she 
will also spend considerable time in search 
of’a new play for Doris Keane. 

Mrs. Chandler will visit Miss Keane at 
her home “The Windmill” in Buckingham- 
shire, England, where the distinguished 
star is spending the summer. Together 
they will see the current London produc- 
tions after which Mrs. Chandler will go 
to Berlin by airplane for a consultation 
with Miss Cornell and to see what the 
Berlin stage has to offer. From there she 
will visit other European capitals, and 
hopes to find in so doing a play suitable 
for Miss Keane. 





Chicago Chorus Has Cincinnati Success 


Twenty-four members of the chorus 
from the Chicago Civic Opera under the 
leadership of Herman Tappo, secretary 
and business agent of the choral union, 
have been having considerable success at 
the Zoo Opera in Cincinanti. The Cin- 
cinnati newspapers have cited their work 
in “Faust,” “Carmen,” “Andrea Chenier” 
and other works of the standard repertoire. 
This summer marks the fourth season dur- 
ing which the same two dozen members 
have carried the burden of the chorus 
work for the Cincinnati organization. 





From Hans Kindler comes the news that 
he is having triumphs in Dutch India, play- 
ing thirty concerts in Java and Sumatra, 
and will return to Paris late in September. 
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GLAZOUNOFF COMING 
TO AMERICA THIS FALL 


Alexandre Constantinovitch Glazounoff, 
son of a publisher and bookseller, and to- 
day a world figure in the development of 
Russian music, will arrive in New York 
Nov. 15, his first visit to the United States. 
When the steamer docks, a quiet, round- 
faced little man, no longer young save for 
the sparkle and glint of his black eyes, 
will stroll down the gangplank. ; 

Sir George Grove, in his estimable “Dic- 
tionary,” endows Glazounoff with “a pro- 
digious musical memory,” and Glazounoff 
himself has explained: 

“At home we had a great deal of music 
and everything we played remained firmly 
in my memory, so that awakening in the 
night, I could reconstruct even the small- 
est details, all I had heard earlier in the 
evening.” 

Glazounoff was born in St. Petersburg 
August 10, 1865. He took his first les- 
sons on the piano at the age of nine from 
Elenovsky. Later, he met Balakirev, one 
of the famous “Five,” who recommended 
he study composition and theory with 
Rimsky-Korakoff. It was during this pe- 
riod of his musical career that his re- 
markable memory became evident. One 
of his most notable feats was to recon- 
struct the entire overture to Borodin’s 
“Prince Igor.” 

His first symphony was finished at the 
age of sixteen and was first performed 
by Balakirev at the concert of the Free 
School in 1882. It was reorchestrated five 
times before Glazounoff would allow it to 
be published as Opus 5 (E major). His 
subsequent symphonies are in F sharp mi- 
nor, D major, EB flat major, B flat major, 
C minor and E flat major. 

The friendly aid of Liszt first led to 
his becoming known outside Russia. 





Students Sail for Europe 


A group of students from the Cleveland 
Conservatory of Music are sailing on the 
Adriatic for a study abroad. In the party, 
which is being conducted by Madame 
Marguerite Lisziewaska, are Miss Selma 
Davidson, Miss Louise Davidson, Miss 
Kathryn A. Hardtner, Miss Joselyn Lisz- 
niewaska, Miss Dorothy Nelson, Miss 
Harriet Palmer, Miss Lu Dean Rogers, 
Miss Johanna M. Rosenhaupt, Miss Ruth 
Spencer, Miss Ethel Spencer and Miss 
Marion Shumate. 





Robert Elwyn, tenor, presented an excel- 
lent program and won unstinted praise at 
the recital he recently gave on the sum- 
mer Artists’ Series at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Mr. Elwyn has been engaged to 
sing in “The Creation” next Spring at 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
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The Society for 


Semeg ag Publication of American 
Wanenaee” Music has again dem- 


onstrated the sincerity 
and worth-whileness of its efforts to do 
something for the American composer in 
selecting Bernard Rang me Sy Sonata for 
Violin and Piano (New York, G. Schirmer, 
Inc. One might, perhaps, doubt whether 
the mere fact that Mr. Wagenaar is now 
a resident of this country, and a teacher 
in the Juilliard School, is sufficient to make 
him an American, and to stamp his music 
as American music. Undoubtedly, we, as 
a nation, are too lenient about such mat- 
ters. On the other hand, the composer 
may expect to remain with us, and he is 
probably already exerting an influence over 
the rising generation of American com- 
posers through his pedagogical activities. 

Therefore, let us take his Americanism 
for granted and get along to his music. 
In the eyes of many present-day composers, 
Mr. Wagenaar has committed the unpar- 
donable sin—the sin of writing melodiously. 
For this sonata is full of melody that at 
times rises to heights of real beauty. It 
is not a conventional nor old-fashioned type 
of melody. One would certainly not mis- 
take the composer for a late Nineteenth 
Century product, for he is very much of 
today. But he is evidently a man of re- 
fined and sane judgment, writing fascinat- 
ingly and intelligibly in a modern idiom. 

The three movements of the Sonata are 
uniformly excellent. Not for a moment 
does the work drag. There is no agonizing 
to be different by means of being involved 
and ugly. On the other hand, there is a 
facility of workmanship and a seeming 
ease of construction that are altogether 
delightful. 


e bt 
Fourth Chamber music per- 
Volume of formers have for a long 


time held the name of 
of Flonzaleys Alfred Pochon in high 
esteem, not alone on account of his be- 
ing a member of the Flonzaley Quartet, 
but also on account of his transcriptions 
for chamber music organizations, chiefly 
for string quartet. The fourth of the 
Flonzaley Quartet Favorite Encore Al- 
bums has recently appeared (New York: 
Carl Fischer, Inc.) and in it will be found 
these numbers, adatped or arranged for 
string quartet by Mr. Pochon: Scherzo by 
Luigi Cherubini; “Turkey in the Straw,” 
a good old Yankee tune; Michael Balfe’s 
“Killarney ;” some Scottish Dances; a Min- 
uetto by Luigi Boccherini; Mr. Pochon’s 
arrangements of the “Adeste Fideles,” 
“Sally in Our Alley” and “Loch Lomond” ; 
“Barberini’s Minuet” by J. A. Hasse, and 
the Finale from Haydn's Quartet in G 
minor. All the numbers in the book can 
be secured separately as well. 

In Carl Fischer’s Association of Music 
School Settlements Series there are also 
two Pochon arrangements for String Quar- 
tet. One is an ancient melody from Gal- 
way, entitled “Lord Gregory,” an andan- 


Encore Album 
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in Music Publications 


tino movement of considerable beauty, the 
other a lively reel, “My Love She’s but a 
Lassie Yet.” 
at se 
New mows es “the soft 
complaining ute” is 
Sy Sarge rather scarce and players 
of that instrument will 
be glad to hear that three pieces of merit 
have recently appeared bearing the name 
of Arthur Barclay as composer. They are 
entitled “Elegy,” “Idyll” and “Rhapsody” 
(London: J. & W. Chester). The Rhap- 
sody is for flute and piano; the other two 
are with string quartet accompaniment, 
though there is a piano version. Mr. Bar- 
clay’s music is well written for the solo 
instrument and there is distinct merit in 
his three pieces as a whole. 
oom € 

Recent songs include 
“Falling Leaves” by 
Werner Janssen (New 
York: Geo. Schirmer, 
Inc.,), for medium voice. Its chief merit 
lies in its catchy rhythmic swing, but the 
music is sufficiently original to make it a 
number deserving of the attention of 
singers. “Elf Dance,” a whimsy by Rich- 
ard Kountz, for medium voice, has a 
straightforward, gay melody that is light 
and entertaining. From the same press 
there is a song for which Florence Parr- 


Original Group 


Attractive Songs 
by American 
Composers 


Gere wrote both words and music. Its 
title is “God of.the Wind,” and the poem 
is in the form of an apostrophe. It is a 


spirited number, with an incisive rhythm, 
demanding considerable volume of the 
singer and a full tone from the accom- 
panist. This number, too, is for medium 
voice, as is Harrison Neil’s arrangement 
of Edwin H. Lemare’s ever-popular An- 
dantino in D Flat for organ. Frederick 
H. Martens has supplied the words for 
this, and the title is “Have You Forgot- 
ten?” Mr. Lemare’s sentimental little tune 
proves to be well adapted for voice. 

The Schirmer press has begun issuing 
separate numbers of Kathleen Lockhart 
Manning’s “Sketches of Paris,” a song 
cycle that has merited the success it en- 
joys. “In the Luxembourg Gardens” and 
“The Street Fair” have made their appear- 
ance separately, in answer to the demand 
for these two numbers particularly. 

* * * 


Five Hardy The term “intellectual” 
Reena in music may be used as a 
Song Form means of differentiation 


_ rather than description, 
perhaps, and I feel that it may be applied 
to a series of “Five Poems by Thomas 


Hardy,” set to music by John Ireland 
(Oxford University Press: American 
Branch). There are no thrilling moments 


in the music, but neither are there in the 
poems. Hardy wrote with restraint, dig- 
nity and, sometimes, with austerity. Mr. 
Ireland has fashioned his music similarly, 
Singers will not find the vocal line writ- 
ten for purposes of display, but if they 
possess a real appreciation of Hardy's 
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poems they will find a similar interest 

aroused in the musical settings, which, in- 

cidentally, are designed for baritone voice. 
* * & 


aera E. Reisa’s 
“Dance Suite,” compris- 
yu ae ing a Passepied, Sara- 

ppe bande and Gigue (Chi- 
cago: Clayton F. Summy Co.), makes a 
melodious, spirited set of pieces for the 
violin student of moderate technical at- 
tainments. The composer has followed 
faithfully in the paths marked out by 
earlier composers of similar dance forms, 
nor has he departed from them in his 
harmonic designs. 

“Danse de Ballet,” “Mazurka Gro- 
tesque” and “Evening Serenade” are the 
titles of three sprightly violin numbers by 
August Nolck (Boston-New York: Arthur 
P. Schmidt Co.). Like all the composi- 
tions by this composer, they are strictly 
conventional, not to say old-fashioned, but 
they possess a tunefulness that makes an 
appeal to a certain class of performers. 
They are moderately difficult. The same 
press puts out Rudolph F. Reisa’s “But- 
terflies,” a light, characteristic piece that 
demands rapid staccato playing, and an 
arrangement by Rob Roy Perry of Ward- 
Stephens’ Valse-Miniature. This number 
has an engaging quality of melody and 
rhythmic flow and is by no means difficult 
to play. 

Mary Carmichael’s book of arrangements 
for two violins and piano, entitled “Melo- 
dies,” is included in Schmidt’s Educational 
Series. The melodies so arranged are 
“Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes,” 
Thomas Morley’s “It Was a Lover and 
His Lass” and an old Irish tune, “The 
Dew Each Trembling Leaf Enwreath’d.” 
The set makes good study material in easy 
concerted work. 

“Fumées” (Gray Shadows), by Renée 
Chemet (New York: Carl Fischer, Inc.), 
is a melody of considerable charm, in a 
sentimental vein that is not cloying. The 
accompaniment, like the solo part, is unpre- 
tentious, but it forms an adequate support 
and contributes its full share toward mak- 
8 well balanced piece of music for the 
violin, 


Violin Suites 


* *k * 

ond Wiktor Labunski, a Po- 
sewer aa lish pianist who is a re- 
aaa cent addition to the 


ranks of foreign mu- 
sicians resident in this country, is the 
composer of a Menuet for piano (New 
York: C. C. Birchard and Co.) that will 
engage the attention of those who favor 
present-day harmonic tendencies. It is a 
tempered modernism, to be sure, not given 
to excessive aural attacks, but decidedly 
of the present day, nevertheless. On the 
other hand, Mr. Labunski is rigidly formal, 
carrying out all the conventionalities of 
the ancient minuet to a nicety. This join- 
ing of the old and the new gives the piece 
individuality and real interest. 


* * * 
Lee Pattison and Wil- 
liam Clifford Heilman 
are among the recent 


Unique Num- 
bers for Piano 
by Various 


Composers contributors to piano 
music of more than ordinary merit. Mr. 
Pattison has done “Two Florentine 


Sketches,” entitled “Morning Songs on the 
Arno” and “The Clown” (New York: G. 
Schirmer, Inc.), both of which are com- 
positions that deserve the attention of con- 
cert pianists. They are original in con- 
ception, modern in idiom and thoroughly 
pianistic. We should look for many works 
of significance from Mr. Pattison in the 
future. The same composer, long expe- 
rienced in two-piano ensemble work; has 
made an admirable arrangement of the 
Coronation Scene from Moussorgsky’s 
“Boris Godounoff,” put out from the same 
press. It is a worthy addition to the Pat- 
tison-Mayer programs. 

The Schirmer house has also published 
a humoresque for the piano by William 
Clifford Heilman, entitled “Dusting the 
Keys.” Its chief effect, which is both 
humorous and acidulous, is obtained through 
a constant succession of seconds in the 


right hand. As a piece of piano music it 
is both brilliant and effective. 

Mr. Heilman’s Suite of Dances, for 
‘cello and piano, is of a totally different 
character. In the set there is a Dance 
in E Flat, an Intermezzo and a Dance in 
E Minor. The whimsy and lightness of 
the dances contrast with the broadness and 
sustained feeling of the Intermezzo. It is 
music of a superior order, written by one 
of our most talented composers. This, too, 


* is a Schirmer print. 


Sypney DALTON 





Reviews in Brief 
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“There i is a large quantity ‘of new ; mate- 
rial for the first two grades available for 
piano teachers. For the most part, the 
quality is uniformly good. It would be 
impossible to enumerate the characteristics 
and particular merits of so formidable a 
list, but teachers are asked to accept it on 
faith, and their examination of the various 
numbers will be more than repaid. 

For the First Grade: “To Play and 
Sing,” four little pieces with words, by 
Frederic Groton. “From a Jewel Box,” four 
very easy tuneful pieces, by Bert R. An- 
thony. “Garden Flowers,” two numbers, 
entitled “Daffodils and Lilacs,” by Arthur 
C. King. “Five Little Tone Stories,” by 
Mildred Hinman; each piece quite short, 
and all five published together. “Moving 
Pictures,” by Sarah Coleman Bragdon; a 
dozen brief numbers, published together. 
“What to Do Second at the Piano,” by 
Helen L. Cramm, is the successor to the 
same composer’s “What to do First,” and 
is as admirably adapted to the needs of 
the beginner. It ranks among the most 
interesting and instructive books for chil- 
dren. The illustrations, by Clara Atwood 
Fitts, add not a little. (Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Co.) 

“Ten Descriptive Pieces for First 
Grade,” by Minnie Coons Freeman; pub- 
lished in pairs. “Bouncing Ball,” “Staccato 
Story,’ by A. G. Dreisbach. “Songs of 
the Notes,” five very easy numbers, by 
Frederic Groton. “Playtime,” a book of 
tunes and rhymes, starting the beginner 
off from middle C and leading him up and 
down five notes. The book ts attractively 
gotten up and illustrated. (New York: 
G. Schirmer, Inc.) 

“Valse Mignon,” “Water Sprite” and 
“Sleepy Bye,” three melodious, worth-while 
numbers by Florence A. Goodrich (Chi- 


cago: Clayton F. Summy Co.). 

For the Second Grade: “Seven Tone 
Pictures for Young Pianists,” by Myra 
Elsworth Burdick. “Stories of Melody- 
land,” by A. Louis Scarmolin; brief, but 
all of them interesting. (G. Schirmer.) 

“At the Village Dance,” “Roaming,” 


“The Woodpecker” and “The Merry-Go- 
Round,” four pieces introducing interlock- 
ing and crossing of hands, by Carl Wil- 
helm Kern. Mitzi, a “Gypsy Dance” and 
“The Dancing Doll,” by Frederick A. Wil- 
liams. “The Donkey Ride” and “The 
Strolling Harp Player,” by Milton Hard- 
ing. “At the Royal Court” and “In the 
Olden Time,” two easy pieces in olden 
dance forms, by Licina Jewell (Boston: 
Oliver Ditson Co.,). 

C, F and G three pieces by Frances 
Terry, the first two of which, “The Echo” 
and “In the Garden,” are published to- 
gether; the third, “Saturday Morning,” is 
by itself. “The Chatter Box,” by Clara 
Moore Nelms. “Tone Pictures for the 
Beginner,” a book of twelve short num- 
bers, with preparatory exercises, by Buenta 
Carter. “From Story Books,” a book of 
five pieces, by Olive P. Enders: also pub- 
lished separately (Chicago: Clayton F. 
Summy Co.). 

“Holiday March,” by Richard Krentzlin. 
“Playtime Tunes,” a book of twenty-six 
numbers, by ladys Cumberland (Boston: 
Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). 

The following pieces are duets for two 


performers at one instrument: “Play- 
mates,” containing three pieces, “Off To- 
gether,” “A Bold Adventure” and “Mas- 


querade,” by A. Sartorio. “Young Folks,” 
a waltz, by R. Krentzlin. These, also, are 
from the Schmidt press, as is an arrange- 
ment of Krentzlin’s Holiday March, men- 
tioned above. 
“Ensemble Fun,” by Betsy M. Howland, 
contains eight pieces for four hands at two 
pianos (Chicago: Clayton F. Summy Co.). 
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In Those Days 
November 21, 1908—The new régime at 
the Metropolitan, with Giulio Gatti- 
Cazazza and Andreas Dippel as co-direc- 
tors, was formally inaugurated on Mon- 
day evening, when, with a new star con- 

















En route from Chicago to Paris—Lucien 

Muratore and his wife Lina Cavalieri, 

in the days when they appeared to- 

gether in performances at the Paris 

Opéra and with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. 


ductor, a new prima donna in the title réle, 
tried and trusty favorites in the other 
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parts, a new chorus, new costumes, and 
new scenery and new stage settings, 
“Aida” was presented before an audience 
that supplied all the traditional brilliancy 
of opening nights at this house. 

Arturo Toscanini, making his American 
début at the conductor’s desk, and con- 
ducting without a score, led singers and 
musicians with masterful authority. Of 
equal interest to the majority of the au- 
dience was the first appearance of Emmy 
Destinn, the Bohemian dramatic soprano, 
who has been connected with the Berlin 
Royal Opera for the past ten years. An 
authoritative artist, whiose histrionic abil- 
ity is on a level with her vocal gifts, she 
made an unquestionable success with her 
first American audience. 





Nikisch Shows Temper 

Berlin, November 24, 1906.—Arthur 
Nikisch created a sensation while conduct- 
ing Bruckner’s Ninth Symphony at the 
Philharmonic on Friday. He _ suddenly 
turned and angrily facing the fashionable 
audience, chided the women sharply for 
staring at him with opera glasses. 

He exclaimed with considerable temper : 

“Your conduct makes me so nervous I 
cannot continue conducting.” 

Some people maintain that he is trying 
to imitate the eccentricity of Hans von 
Bilow. 





Mr. Lambert’s Bad Luck 

The home of Alexander Lambert, the 
well-known New York musician who lives 
at 792 Lexington avenue, was entered by 
burglars on November 6 and valuable 
jewelry was stolen. Mr. Lambert discov- 
ered the thieves and telephoned the police 
before they had completed their work, in 
this way saving articles of value. 


Musical Joke—Model 1908 
Morris—That tenor of ours has a mar- 
velous voice. He can hold one of his 
notes for half a minute. 
Sam—That’s nothing. 
notes for over two years. 





I held one of his 




















A historic trio on the stage of Philadelphia’s Metropolitan Opera House— 

Andreas Dippel, formerly of the Chicago and Metropolitan Opera Houses, Titta 

Ruffo, baritone, and E. T. Stotesbury, patron of music, meet the day after Ruffo’s 
sensational début in the title role of “Rigoletto,” November 29, 1912. 
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Before assuming the responsibilities of their Irish castle Mr. and Mrs. John 
McCormack spent several of their summers in America, where this charm- 


ingly informal picture was taken during the War. 


The third member of the 


McCormack party positively refused to “look at the birdie.” 


Presenting Mr. Spalding 
January 23, 1909—Albert Spalding gave 
his first New York recital on Saturday 
afternoon, January 16, at Carnegie Hall, 
and was assisted by Alfredo Oswald, 
pianist. The receipts of this concert were 
given to the Italian earthquake sufferers 





Paderewski’s Fingernail Split 
—Collects $5,000 


February 6, 1909—At his New York re- 
cital on Tuesday afternoon Ignace Pade- 
rewski split the nail on the first finger of 
his right hand, an accident which, while 
it would not be serious to ordinary mor- 
tals, was sufficient to cause him to cancel 
his Philadelphia concert on Wednesday. 
The pianist’s fingers are heavily insured 
to guard against such a disability and 
Charles A. Ellis, his manager, collected 
the amount due—said to be $5,000—on the 
day following the accident. 





De Segurola’s Mantle 


Perello de Segurola, the new Spanish 
basso whose impersonation of the music 
master in “The Barber of Seville” has 
made a hit at the Manhattan, wears a 
mantle that has associations when he sings 
Escamillo in “Carmen.” It was given 
him by his friend Mazzantini, of bull ring 


tame. 





When Mahler Conducted 


December 12, 1908—At Carnegie Hall 
last Tuesday evening the Symphony 
Society of New York, under the leader- 
ship for the second time of Gustav 
Mahler, gave with the assistance of the 
Oratorio Society and Laura L. Combs, 
soprano, and Mrs. Gertrude Stein Bailey, 
contralto, the first performance in Amer- 
ica of the second, or Choral Symphony, 
of its guest conductor. 


Saint-Saéns Doomed at 21 


Camille Saint-Saéns, now visiting in this 
country, was pronounced an incurable con- 
sumptive at the age of 21 and promised 
but a short lease of life. In consequence 
the composer has so carefully hoarded his 
strength that at seventy he looks like fifty. 











was the 


“Garden—Dramatic Soprano” 

modest inscription on the back of this 

rather venerable portrait of the Divine 

Mary taken when those Gainsborough 
hats were all the rage. 


Concerning Young Gabrilowitsch 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the young Russian 
pianist, is the son of a prominent criminal 
lawyer. One of his brothers is a well 
known banker in St. Petersburg; another 
is an architect. 
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something honest, clean and sympathetic 
about this work. The quick passages (the 
beginning of the last movement, for ex- 
ample, for piano solo) are very much su- 
perior to the andante. The clarinet is al- 
ways very skillfully handled with relation 
to the quartet and the piano. Let us hope 
that the plentiful gifts of this composer 
will develop and flower completely. 


Setting James Joyce to Music 


“Israel Citkowitz set to music with a 
certain archaism, rather English than 
American, some delightful poems from the 
youth of James Joyce. 

“Virgil Thomson seems to have felt the 
influence of Maxime Jacob and of the 
Cliquet-Pleyels. His sense of parody is 
excellently developed. He underlines very 
pleasantly the insignificance, even the in- 
nocence of the poems (?) of the Duchesse 
de Rohan, and his Mystery of the rue de 
Fleurus is really a good joke. 

“The best thing on the program was the 
second of the Pieces for String Quartet, 
by Aaron Copland. This is strong, ma- 
ture, serious music. I like his method 
of development by indistinguishable trans- 
formations of a musical ‘cell,’ which 
avoids any trace of scholasticism. The 
first of these pieces, rather old, I believe, 
is very pretty, with an occasional passage 
quite reminiscent of Ravel. In it the com- 
poser uses for the first time the rhythm of 
five plus three which he has since adapted 
to jazz in very interesting fashion. 

“His ‘Vitebsk’ is a study for violin, ’cello 
and piano on a Jewish theme. Its sonor- 
ities are excellent. But Copland makes 
the impression of a main made for larger 
forms; his melodic gift seems rather ham- 
pered than assisted by a borrowed theme. 
One is conscious, nevertheless, of ‘the 
generous and strong lyricism which seems 
to me this composer’s finest quality, worthy 
of the most serious attention.” 

Oskar Fried introduced Mahler’s “Lied 
von der Erde” in Paris .recently, just 
twenty-one years after its composition ! 


Ernest Bloch’s “America” has been ac- 
cepted for its European premiére by Fritz 
Busch, in Dresden. His “Schelomo” had 
its first German performance recently in 
Berlin, under Furtwangler, with professor 
Buxbaum playing the cello part, and was 
recéived with extraordinary enthusiasm. 


Eduard Morike, conductor of the Dres- 
den Philharmonic Orchestra, and well and 
favorably known in America as a result 
of his visit some years ago with a German 
Opera company, died very suddenly this 
spring from a grippe attack. 


Universal-Edition is publishing a series 
of works especially composed for radio 
broadcasting—in a recent issue of their 
excellent magazine for conductors, Pult 
und Taltstock, they announced works by 
Max Butting and Franz Schreker in this 
series. 


Bournemouth Hears Grainger’s 
“English Dance” 


The first Euro performance of 
Percy Grainger’s “English Dance” for or- 
chestra and organ took place on July 18 
in Bournemouth’s palatial new  con- 
cert hall, The Pavilion, under the baton 
of Sir Dan Godfrey. The work was bril- 
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liantly performed and brought an ovation 
to the composer, the conductor and Mr. 
Philip Dore the organist. The Bourne- 
semi papers praised the work vigorously, 
calling attention to the fine spontaneity of 
the work, its gay breezy style, and its re- 
markably impressive coda, admirably ren- 
dered with the assistance of Mr. Dore 
and another colleague at the organ, Mr. 
Montague Birch. 


Establish Busch-Enesco Scholarship 


In honor of Adolf Busch and Georges 
Enesco, the two violinists and composers 
who have given of their best to de- 
velop the talent of the phenomenal young 
violinist, Yehudi Menuhin, a scholarship 
fund to help struggling talented violin 
pupils has been established in Paris to 
be at the disposal of the “Association 
amicale des Prix de violin du conservatoire 
de Paris” and in Basel and Berlin to be 
at the disposal of Professor Busch in his 
honor. 


Franko in Germany 


Bap BLANKENBURG, GERMANY, Aug. 1. 
—Sam Franko, well known New York 
conductor, made an appearance here on the 
evening of July 27, conducting the local 
orchestra in a charity concert. The pro- 
gram included works by Gluck, Monsigny, 
Grétry-Franko, Schubert-Franko and Of- 
fenbach. The male chorus “Fidelitas,”’ 
conducted by Hugo Escher, sang part songs 
by Schubert, Nicodé, Heuser, Blumner, 
Heyne and Moldenhauer. 





Frieda Leider Concludes Berlin 
Engagement 


Frieda Leider writes that she has con- 
cluded her spring and summer engage- 
ments in Berlin, the last one being a 
performance of “Tristan und Isolde” at 
the Municipal Opera early in July. 

Since last December, she has ap- 
peared approximately forty times in 
opera in Chicago, Boston, London and 
Berlin. On July 15, she was scheduled 
to leave for her holidays and will make 
no more appearances before September 
when she is booked for a concert at 
Lucerne, Switzerland, with Siegfried 
Wagner. Madame Leider will sail for 
Chicago on Oct: 20. 





Barre Hill Goes to Europe 


Barre Hill, baritone, was scheduled to 
sail for Europe on Aug. 14. Mr. Hill will 
make Paris his’ headquarters, studying 
there with Jacques Coini former stage di- 
rector with Oscar Hammerstein at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Mr. Hill will 
return to this country on Oct. 1, to re- 
sume his concert activities under the man- 
agement of Jessie B. Hall. 


- 





Simonds Spends First Summer 
Home 


Bruce Simonds, the American pianist, is 
spending most of his summer, and the first 
one in years, at his home. He is prepar- 
ing programs for his own recitals and two 
piano recitals with Rosalind, his wife. His 
first Boston recital is scheduled for No- 
vember 9th and New York will hear him 
at Town Hall November 30th. 


GOLDMAN BAND FOR CANADA 





Music to Keep First Place at 
Toronto Exhibition 


Music. in 1929, as in every one of the 
previous fifty years, will have an impor- 
tant place on the many-sided program 
of the Canadian National Exhibition at 
Toronto, Canada. The dates of the world’s 
largest annual exposition are from Au- 
gust 23 to Sept. 7 and the attendance, 
officials estimate, will be in excess of two 
millions. 

Four concerts will be given in the Coli- 
seum, which has a seating capacity of 
twelve thousand people. The chorus of 
two thousand voices under the leadership 
of Dr. H. A. Fricker, M.A., F.R:C.O., 
leader of the well known Mendelssohn 
Choir of Toronto, will be accompanied this 
season by the Edwin Franko Goldman 
Band of New York. The Goldman Band, 
along with two score more musical aggre- 
gations from Canada and the United 
States, will give daily open-air recitals dur- 
ing the fourteen days of the exposition. 
Under the direction of A. F. Thaviu, out- 
door opera on the Plaza, will be one of 
the evening features with the Thaviu Band, 
taking the place of the customary or- 
chestra. 

The entire day of Aug. 29, will be 
devoted to music. with bands of trouba- 
dours, folk-dancers in costume and other 
musical groups giving series of perform- 
ances at a score and more of places 
throughout the 350 acres of park. 


“Il Trovatore” at Starlight Park 


Captain E. W. Whitwell, sponsor for the 
Free Open Air Operas being given at Star- 
light Park Stadium, has made elaborate 
preparations for the presentation of Verdi’s 
ever tuneful opera “Il Trovatore,” on 
Thursday evening, August 22. The role 
of Leonora has been assigned to Anna 
Lissetskaya, popular young Russian so- 
prano, whose interpretation of Aida two 
weeks ago has made her a big favorite 
with the music patrons at Starlight Stadi- 
um. Other members in the cast will in- 
clude Elizabeth Hoeppel, mezzo-soprano, 
who will sing the role of Azucena. Fer- 
nano Bertini, will sing Manrico, Ciro De- 
Ritis, will interpret the part of Count Di 
Luna, Beatrice Altieri, will sing, Inez, 
Amund Sjovik, the role of Ferrando and 
F, Curci, the part of Ruiz. Lydia Neli- 
dova, Russian dancer will do a special solo 
number and Michael Feveisky, will lead an 
orchestra of 50 musicians from the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 





Grace Divine and Jean Alexis Teslof 
Married in Bar Harbor 


Mr. and Mrs. William Lincoln Divine 
have announced the marriage of their 
daughter, Grace Divine, mezzo-soprano of 
the Metropolitan, and Jean Alexander 
Teslof, New York teacher of singing, at 
Bar Harbor, Me., on July 26. Miss Divine 
will be heard in recital in the Town Hall 
on Oct. 15. She will appear as soloist 
with orchestra in Springfield, Mass., on 
Nov. 5, and with the Haarlem Philhar- 
monic in New York on Dec. 19. 


Leila Haller Engaged for Chicago 
Civic Opera Ballet 


Leila Haller, a young American girl 
who. has been featured in . European 
ballets, has been engaged for the corps 
de ballet of the Chicago Civic Opera, it 
was announced at company headquarters 
this week. Miss Haller leaves a place 
as premiere danseuse at the Paris Opera 
to joit the Chicago company. 

Miss Haller is the dav~hter of an old 
New Orleans family, who objected to 
her dancing professionally, and, since 
her first public appearances, she has 
made her own way. She studied first 
in the United States and then abroad, 
and was first a member of the corps de 
ballet at the Paris Opera, then a solo- 
ist, and finally, premiere danseuse. In 
this latter post, she made her debut in 
Delibes’ “Coppelia” and has also danced 
the principal roles in “Sylvia,” “Les 
Sylphides,” “Oiseau de Feu,” “Les deus 
Pigeons” and “Petrushka.” 





Passed Away 








Eusebius Mandyczewski 


Vienna, July 24.—Eusebius Mandyc- 
zewski, distinguished musicologist, died 
here on July 14. Mr. Mandysczewski was 
born in Czernowitz on Aug. 18, 1857, and 
received his musical education under Fuchs 
and Nottebohm in Vienna. In 1880, he 
became chorusmaster of the Vienna Singa- 
kademie, and in 1900, teacher of Musical 
History at the Conservatory. He was one 
of the editors of the great edition of 
Haydn’s works published by Breitkopf & 
Haertel. He also edited a number of the 
compositions of Bach. The University of 
Leipzig awarded him the honorary degree 
of Doctory of Philosophy in 1897. He 
also published chorus for male and mixed 
voices, songs and piano pieces. 





Maiki Jarnefelt-Palmgren 


Hetsincrors, Fintanp, Aug. 1.—Maiki 
Jarnefelt-Palmgren, one of Finland’s best 
known singers, died in Aabo last month in 
her sixty-first year following a paralytic 
stroke which she suffered during a re- 
hearsal of an oratorio. Mme. Jarnefelt- 
Palmgren had been famous in Wagnerian 
roles but lately had specialized in Heder 
programs. She visited the United States 
with her second husband, Selim Palmgren 
about seven years ago. 





Hugo von Hofmannsthal 


Vienna, July 28.—Hugo von Hofmann- 
thal, librettist of most of the operas ot 
Richard Strauss, as well as a poet and 
dramatist of distinction, died as the result 
of a cerebral hemorrhage in Rodaun, near 
here, on July 15. The stroke was the 
direct result of excitement following the 
suicide of his son. Mr. von Hofmannsthal 
was in his fifty-sixth year. 





Benjamin Hart 


Benjamin Hart, father of Cecil Arden, 
mezzo-soprano, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, died suddenly at 
his home in New York on July 1. 
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Kaminski’s Mustco-Dramatic Innovation Combines 
Spoken Dialogue With Opera 


By Geraldine deCourcy 


HE Dresden opera, which even if it 

had no other picturesque background 
of artistic achievement, has still gained its 
place in history as the proving ground for 
Straussian explosives, has maintained its 
reputation as innovator by bringing out 
this summer Heinrich Kaminski’s musico- 
dramatic experiment, 
which may well have caused the shades of 
Peri and Caccini to sit up and take no- 
tice, albeit the experiment may not be 
styled a complete success. Kaminski, who 
has attracted considerable attention in the 
past through his religious music, has now 
essayed a new art form, combining spoken 
dialogue and opera in an unconventional- 
ized treatment which many critics assert 
has a distinctly aesthetic justification. The 
chorus, which is entrusted with the more 
preponderate episodes, is located in the 
orchestra, with the soloists off-stage, the 
actors holding the point of vantage on the 
stage itself and miming the parts taken bv 
their hard-working colleagues in the wings 
when the musical shift comes on. 


Verily, a Labyrinth 


The work itself is based on the irides- 
cent romance of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, 
an involved tale of the troublous times 
ushering in the Thirty Years’ War, and 
is so rich in incident as to be impossible 
to follow for any one not already initiated 
into its mysteries through previous ac- 
quaintance with Meyer’s less intricate im- 
aginings—in fact, it represents a typical 
illustration of Wagner’s oft-voiced con- 
tention that it was practically, if not ab- 
solutely, impossible to dramatize a romance 
effectively. Kaminski, who is forty-three 
years of age, is one of the most serious 
flag-bearers of the modern school, with a 
deeply religious and ethical strain uncom- 
mon to moder~ technic. He is now en- 
deavoring to achieve a positive style 
through the adoption of medieval polyph- 
ony and melody—a quality that is es- 
pecially marked in the stronger portions 
of the score. 

When he attempts to launch forth into 
the dramatic, the music is comparatively 
weak and relapses into ordinary cacopho- 





Puoro. Ursuta RIcHTer. 


Stuenzner as Lucretia. 


“Juerg Jenatsch,” 


nous jargon or old-fashioned clap-trap. In 
the lyric passages, Kaminski makes use 
of medieval religious melodies, as at the 
beginning of the Fourth Act, which is 
based on a 15th century prayer; and in a 
few of the choruses cast in the mould of 
antique tragedy, which are sung either 
from the orchéstra or behind the scenes, 
he has reached the heights of really great 
art. The best of these are what he styles 
the “Introitus” or Prologue, the chorus 
before the Second Act, and the closing 
chorus of the Fourth Act, all of which 
partake of the inspiration of his “Mag- 
nificat” and other really superb religious 
choruses 
Combines Two Forms 

The opera opens with an overture which 
is taken up by the chorus in the orches- 
tra, and this is followed by an act of dia- 
logue performed by actors. The second 


act is a bit of atonal music-drama, and 


“tension-laden space charged with dra- 
matic forces,” and the drama is “the col- 
lusion and conflict of the living forces in 
and around mankind.” 

Fritz Busch, who directed, had not over- 
much to do, but the highly complicated 
score with its eccentric rhythms and con- 
tinual changes in time was a technical nut 
both for chorus and soloists, while the 
whole production demanded such a gigantic 
apparatus in the way of actors and singers 
and other stage technic that the admirable 
effect achieved could not but reflect credit 
on all concerned. 

The role of the hero was taken by 
Bruno Decarli, a well-known actor of the 
Reinhardt contingent, while his sung parts 
were taken by Adolph Schoepflin of the 
opera. The rdle ot Maria, the hero's 
young wife, was acted by Antonia Dietrich 
and sung by Helene Jung, while Lucretia 
was exquisitely sung and acted by Elisa 
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Decarli as Juerg Jenatsch, Lange as Mattha, and Ernold as Lukas. 


the third act, laid in Venice, is again al- 
most pure dialogue containing long dis- 
cursive passages on politics interlarded 
with a couple of rollicking soldiers’ songs 
with a touch of organ and chorus behind 
the scenes, and closing with opera. The 
fourth act opens with an operatic scene 
followed again by a long political dia- 
logue which is caught up by the chorus 
in the orchestra as the curtain drops. The 
fifth act is again pure opera. This con- 
stant change between the two forms proves 
a trying task for even the most receptive 
listener, particularly as there is no nat- 
ural differentiation and many of the purely 
lyrical passages instead of being allocated 
to the musical form, are in dialogue, while 
a portion of the more dramatic political 
harrangues are sung. The actors’ miming 
of the operatic parts is also disconcerting 
and there is apparently no good reason why 
the principal parts could not have been 
taken by singers. 


Out With the Picturesque 


Kaminski is imbued with the ethical de- 
manent from the prosaic clay of every-day 
life, and as the modernists eschew all ro- 
manticism, so he, too, would extirpate the 
picturesque. For him a room or a house 
is not an element of decoration, but a 


Stuenzner, one of the few singers who can 
also declaim—a great rarity on the German 
stage. 

The first dramatic venture of an artist 
of Kaminski’s rank naturally attracted 
widespread interest and the distinguished 
audience present at the premiére, and num- 
bering many of the most prominent mem- 
hers of the theatrical and musical worlds, 
approached the work with pronounced seri- 
ousness and was unequivocally enthusiastic 
over this more or less problematic experi- 
ment, 





Melchior Engaged for 1930 Beyreuth 

Lauritz Melchior’s recent appearance at 
the Paris Opéra has created several news 
items. He has been re-engaged for the 
Paris Opéra next season. He was re- 
cently created an Officier de la Palme d’Or. 
And he has been engaged again for the 
Bayreuth Festivals in 1930. He will sing 
Tristan under Mr. Toscanini; also the 
Siegfried roles in the Ring. 





Rosa Low Returns 
Rosa Low, one of Annie Friedberg’s new 
attractions, has just returned from Europe 
with a trunk-load full of new Italian and 
Roumanian songs, which she will present 
at her New York and Boston concerts. 
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Steinbock as Duke Rohar, Stuenzner as 
Lucretia, and Volkmar as the Duchess. 


C. P. R. Concerts Win Governor-General 

3ANFF, ALTA., Aug. 8.—Word has been 
received here that Viscount Willingdon, 
Governor-Weneral of Canada, will extend 
his patronage to the Canadian Pacific series 
of concerts of British and Canadian music 
to be given across Canada commencing in 
the fall of this year and continuing until 
the spring of 1930. 

The artist opening the series will be 
Marjory Kennedy-Fraser in songs of the 
Hebrides, in which she will be assisted by 
her sister, Margaret Kennedy-Fraser. They 
will start their tour at Victoria in Septem- 
ber, subsequent to the Highland Gathering 
and Scottish Music Festival to be held at 
Banff, August 30 to September 2. The 
second group in the series will be Stanley 
Maxted, tenor, and Mary Frances James, 
soprano, starting early in November at 
Toronto, The third will be Florence Hood, 
violinist; Jean Rowe; soprano, and Wini- 
fred MacMillan, pianist, starting at the 
end of November from Toronto. The 
fourth will be John Goss, English bari- 
tone, starting from Victoria in January 
after the Sea Music Festival in that city. 
The fifth will be the Hart House Quartet, 
starting in March from Toronto. The 
sixth will be Rodolphe Plamondon, French- 
Canadian tenor, with Lucien Plamondon, 
’cellist, starting in April from Toronto. 





Eva Turner Featured At Verona 

A cable from Verona received by the 
Chicago Civic Opera company recently 
tells of a triumph for Eva Turner in 
the role of Jsabeau in the old Roman 
Arena at Verona. Miss Turner was the 
featured artist of this year’s outdoor sea- 
son in this northern Italian city. 





John Goss Re-Engaged for Festival 

John Goss, the English baritone, whose 
first American tour was so markedly suc- 
cessful, will be in the United States for 
six months this winter, and his second tour 
will take him the length and breadth of 
the country. 





Lonny Epstein in Switzerland 
Lonny Epstein, the young pianist who 
made an outstanding success with the 
Friends of Music, is spending the summer 
in Switzerland. 
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With A. W. Greiner of Steinway and Sons’ Artist Department on His Visit to Pianistic Notables 


HEN A. W. Greiner, manager of 

Steinway & Sons’ Concert and 
Artist Department, visited European cen- 
ters on a recent tour his travels included 
visits and outings with celebrities of the 
music world. The informal portraits 
above, from left to right, reveal Alfred 
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* Sonata Quinta in G Minor, 

, by G. F. Haendel, for two 

violins and violoncello, ar- 

ranged for concert use by 

Alfred Pochon +. 1.25 
Quartet in G Major, for two 
violins, viola and violon- 
cello, by Arnold Volpe. . 2.00 

Prelude (Recueillement), by 
Ernest Bloch, for two vio- 
lins, viola and _ violon- 
cello, Score and Parts 


Valse in A (Op. 39), by 
Johannes Brahms, ar- 
ranged by Ludvik Schwab, 
for two violins, viola and 
violoncello re .60 


Orientale, by Cesar Cui, ar- 
ranged by Ludvik Schwab, 
for two violins, viola and 
violoncello . .60 
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Cortot, eminent French pianist, and Paul 
H. Schmidt, director of Steinway & Sons, 
in front of the Ecole Normale in Paris. 
Mr. Cortot, director of the school and Mr. 
Schmidt a member. From left to right 
in the next group are Alexander Mero- 
vitch, personal representative of Vladimir 


John Goss Goes to Beckhard & 
Macfarlane, Inc. 

Seckhard & Macfarlane, Inc., announce 
that John Goss, the young English bari- 
tone, will be under their ‘management dur- 
ing the coming season. ‘Mr. Goss, who 
has already established an enviable repu- 
tation in Great Britain and on the European 
continent, came to the United States this 
year at the invitation of the Schola Can- 
torum of New York to appear as soloist 
with that organization, and his success on 
that occasion is a matter of record. After 
a tour of American universities and col- 
leges, he gave a recital in New York which 
increased his prestage. 

A musician of wide interests and versa- 
tile artistry, Mr. Goss has large and varied 
repertoire, including Old English and lute 
songs, German lieder, modern English 
songs, French, Italian and Russian lyrics, 
carols, folksongs and sea shanties, in ad- 
dition to selections from oratorios and 
operas, and a number of major works with 
orchestra. Mr. Goss is the editor of “An 
Anthology of Song,” published by the Ox- 
ford University Press and the music edi- 
tor of “The Week-End Book” published 
by the Nonesuch Press. 





Russian Singer Joins Phila. Opera 

Mrs. Joseph Leidy, President of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, an- 
nounces the engagement of Madame Faina 
Petrova, mezzo-soprano of the Moscow 
Grand Opera. Madame Petrova, who is 
one of the most prominent singers of the 
modern Soviet Russia, was born in Nijni 
Novgorod on the famous Russian river, 
Volga. She made her debut as a pianist 
on the concert stage when only seven years 
old. She entered the Moscow Musical 
Acamedy, and was graduated in two special 
classes—piano under the guidance of Pro- 
fessor Goldenweiser, and singing, under 
Professor Ippolitoff-Ivanoff. She made a 
special study of dramatics under K. Sten- 
islavsky, of the Moscow Art Theatre. 
Madame Petrova will be heard in the all- 
Russian cast when “Pique Dame” is pre- 
sented by the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company, and during the season in several 
other operas, 
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Horowitz, the famous Russian pianist and 
Mr. Greiner. Then follows a snapshot 
taken by Mr. Greiner of Sergi Rach- 
maninoff with his friend, Nicholas Medt- 
ner, the Russian composer who will come 
to America for a tour next season. Mr. 
Medtner will play his second piano con- 


Goossens Conducts “Paris Bound” Ballet 


Eugene Goossens, young English con- 
ductor, directing the symphony orchestra 
at the Hollywood Bowl, is the first of the 
musical leaders in America to recognize 
officially sound motion pictures as a medi- 
um for important contributions to the 
musical aft. ‘On August 9th Goossens was 
scheduled to include in his concert pro- 
gram at the Bowl the ballet from “Paris 
Bound,” Pathé’s dialogue production, fea- 
turing Ann Harding. 

This ballet, written by Arthur Alex- 
ander, consists of a series of dance rhy- 
thms and dramatic phrases describing the 


hectic turmoil of a love that is denied 
expression. 
The composer of the “Paris Bound” 


ballet has done some important work in 
the musical field. He wrote the music for 
“Lazarus Laughs,” Eugene O’Neill’s play 
with music, and was conductor of the 
Rochester symphony orchestra. He also 
was conductor for several years at the 
Eastman Theatre in Rochester. 





“Iris” to Be Sung in Chicago 


The Chicago Civic Opera announces as 
an important addition to its repertoire the 
opera “Iris,” a tragedy in three acts by 
Pietro Mascagni, composer of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”; libretto by Luigi IIlica. 

The cast is announced to include Edith 
Mason as /ris, Antonio Cortis as Osaka, 
Giacomo Rimini as Kyoto and Virgilio 
Lazzari as the blind father of Jris. 

The opera was first produced at the 
Costanzi Theatre in Rome November 22, 
1898, and had its first American perform- 
ance in Philadelphia, October 14, 1902, 
during the tour of Mascagni’s own com- 
pany. New York heard the opera two 
days later and it was included in the 
repertoire of the Metropolitan in 1908 
with Caruso, Eames, Scotti and Journet 
in the principal rdéles. 


certo which has just been completed. Th« 
last snapshot in the panel is of Dr. Her 
mann Hans Wetzler on the left, with Mr 
Greiner. Dr. Wetzler conducted symphony 
concerts in New York years ago and now 
lives in Cologne. The snapshot was taken 
at the recent Dunburg festival. 


Vera Bull Hull Tells Fall Plans 

Katherine Bacon, the English pianist, 
will give her first recital of the Fall season 
on Saturday afternoon, October 19th, at 
‘Yown Hall under the management and 
direction of Concert Manager Vera Bull 
Hull. Under the same management will 
appear Marvine Maazel, a pianist who 
has concertized extensively and _ suc 
cessfully in Europe this past season. H« 
will give his first New York recital at 
Town Hall Friday evening, November lst 
Maazel arrives in America about October 
20th. 

Among the engagements arranged next 
season tor Katherine Bacon are recitals 
at Staunton, Va.; Red Springs, N. C.; 
Birmingham, Pa.; New Wiulmington, Pa. ; 
Elmira, N. Y.; New York and Chicago 

New York recitals to be managed this 
winter by Concert Management Vera Bull 
Hull also include those to be given by 
Florence Hardeman, violinist; Lucia Chag 
non, soprano; Alexander Kisselburgh, bar 
itone; the Marianne Kneisel String Quar- 
tet; Franz Kneisel, Jr., violinist; Donald 
Murat, violinist, and the Sunday Sauons 
at the Hotel Plaza given by the New York 
Chamber Music Society, Carolyn Beebe, 
founder and pianist. 





Liebeslieder Ensemble Faces Busy 
Season 


Advance bookings for the Liebesliede: 
Ensemble are so numerous that the four 
vocalists will experience difficulty in ar 
ranging their time so that their individual! 
engagements will not be in conflict. Th: 
organization is composed of Esther Dale, 
soprano; Elizabeth Lennox, contralto; Paul 
Althouse, tenor; Jerome Swinford, Bari 
tone, and the De Packh Ensemble of 12 
instruments. The month of December wil! 
find the Ensemble busy with engagements 
in the North Atlantic States, and ther« 
will be a Spring tour of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota and Wisconsin 
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MARIE MILLER 


Harpist 


Will teach in Paris during August 
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HE recent death of the famous Ameri- 
can singer, Minnie Hauk, has turned 
the thoughts of many to an opera in which 
she scored a striking triumph, “Carmen,” 
and to its composer, Georges Bizet. As 
legends die very hard, it is probably true 
to say that hosts of musical people all 
over the world still believe that “Carmen” 
was a fiasco in the first instance and that 
Bizet died of a broken heart. How these 
extraordinary fictions originated cannot 
easily be determined. There is not one 
word of truth in either of them. 
“Carmen” did not fail, when it was pro- 
duced at the Opéra Comique, Paris, in 
1875. Indeed, so far was it from being a 
failure that it registered thirty-seven per- 
formances, a record not attained by oper- 
atic failures. While the simple fact that 
it filled the boards on thirty-seven oc- 
casions speaks for itself, there remains a 
great deal more to be said. When the 
opera was produced, Camille du Locle oc- 
cupied the influential post of director of the 
Opéra Comique. Precisely one week after 
the “Carmen” premiére, this gentleman is 
reported to have approached Bizet with a 
view to finding out whether he would be 
willing to compose music for another li- 
bretto to be supplied by Meilhac and Ha- 
lévy, who had been responsible for the 
text of the work just presented. I ask 
any sensible person if a theatrical man- 
ager, having just put on a failure, is likely 
to ask the composer of that failure to 
provide yet another work for him. And, 
be it noted, this other work was to have 
a book by the librettists of the supposedly 
disastrous fiasco. 


Parrot-like Talk 


Again, Vienna quickly showed a desire 
to produce “Carmen.” The operatic au- 
thorities in the Austrian capital must have 
been fools if they were so desperately 
eager to mount a work that had fallen flat 
in Paris. Brussels followed suit. So we 
have the spectacle of the Imperial Opera 
at Vienna and the Monnaie Theatre in 
srussels spending money upon what, judg- 
ing from the loose, parrot-like talk of 
many people, had an excellent chance of 
turning out a bankrupt proposition. 

Other evidence, equally significant, can 
be produced. Julien Tiersot, for example, 
in “Un demi-siécle de Musique francaise” 
writes that “With its thirty-seven per- 
formances during the three months of the 
first season, we cannot truly say that it 
[Carmen] suffered a defeat.” Charles Gau- 
dier takes the same line; it was, he puts 
it, far from being a failure. Arthur 
Pougin, too, speaks of the legend of the 
failure of “Carmen” and the death of 
Bizet, while Gabriel Bernard refers to the 
legend of the non-success of “Carmen.” 
_The first night left something to be de- 
sired. Of that there can be no reasonable 
doubt. The opera did not take Paris by 
storm; it did not kindle the intense enthu- 
siasm which the composer might quite jus- 
tifiably have expected. Recognizing this 
fact freely and fully, I am not prepared 
to exaggerate it. It is, indeed, arguable 
that many unvocal opera-goers appreciat- 
ed the score and were only too delighted 
when, not many years later, the piece re- 
turned to the boards of the Opéra Co- 
mique, as a result of a widespread demand 
that it should be heard again. Ludovic 
Halévy, one of the librettists, writing in 
1905, mentions a circumstance connected 
with the early history of the opera. The 
significance of the circumstance in ques- 
tion has not been properly grasped—per- 
aps I ought to say that the circumstance 
tself has been forgotten. Halévy asserts 
hat, the first night past, the performances 
vere not given to empty houses, as has 
en recorded. On the contrary, the re- 
eipts, speaking generally, rose above those 
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Zhe Ghost Legend of Carmen 


Tradition Refuted of Opera’s Failure 


and Composer's Broken Heart 
By D. C. Parker 


accruing from other works in the réper- 
toire. He adds that the number of ad- 
mirers grew. 

This lends support to the statement of 
Galli-Marié, the original exponent of the 
name-part, who in an interview is reputed 
to have said that “Carmen” did not col- 
lapse after a few performances. She even 
affirmed that the public was always very 
appreciative. 

What I have written does not, of course, 
mean that “Carmen” did not call forth 
some hostility. While we learn little by 
knowing that some people disliked it, we 
learn much if we trace their hostility to 
its sources. And I regard it as remarkable 
that the chief reasons for the existence of 
such active feeling against the opera were 
not specifically musical ones. First, ob- 
jection was taken to the work on moral 
grounds. The Opéra-Comique was the 
family theatre and had witnessed nothing 
resembling this plot. Du Locle, himself, 
before setting aside a box for a minister 
who wished to be present on the first night, 
advised his presence at the répétition 
générale so that he might judge whether 
“Carmen” were suitable for his family to 
witness. De Leuven, one of the directors 
of the Opéra-Comique in 1847, thought 
that the thieves and gypsies and the as- 
sassination of a girl by her lover would 
put his public to flight. Even in 1876, 
Carvalho, who succeeded du Locle, harped 
on the risky nature of the story. 

The tragic termination, in_ similar 
fashion, shocked some regular habitués of 
the second state-aided theatre. For, per- 
haps, the first time the soprano and tenor 
had not been conveniently paired off at the 
final curtain, and this departure from tra- 
dition upset the good folk who liked to 
come away feeling that hero and heroine 
would “live happily ever after.” Gabrie! 
Fauré talked of the Opéra-Comique public 
of the time as one “rooted in habit.” 

Again, there was Galli-Marié’s lifelike 
impersonation of the gypsy. One paper 
said that she seemed to take pleasure in 
emphasizing the unlovely aspect of this 
dangerous role. Saint-Saéns testified to 
her “compelling boldness.” The libret- 
tists spoke of her too realistic interpreta- 
tion. 

Exception Taken to Music 


Some exception was taken to the music 
itself. That which most nearly approached 
the music ordinarily heard at the Opéra- 
Comique pleased more than the innumer- 
able passages which reveal the better as- 
pect of Bizet’s art. The duet between 
Micaela and Don José in the first act, 
the toreador’s song (which Bizet referred 
to as rubbish) and Micaela’s solo in the 
third act do not appear to have jarred 
even upon the traditionalists. Nor need 
they have done so. But pedantry pointed 
to the sequence A major—D minor in the 
prelude and to the modulation at the end 
of the Flower Song. 

Nevertheless, it remains true that a 
great amount of the opposition to “Car- 
men” rested upon the nature of the story, 
its termination, and the exposition of the 
title-réle by Galli-Marié. As these sub- 
jects have nothing to do with the value 
of Bizet’s music, one is fully justified in 
pointing out this frequently ignored cir- 
cumstance. 

If “Carmen,” as we must admit, was not 
a fiasco, Bizet did not die of a broken 
heart in consequence of its being so. He 
had never been a strong man physically. 
His letters to his parents, written when 
he was studying in Italy, are liberally 
scattered with references to the unsatis- 
factory state of his health. He overworked 
at the time of the “Carmen” production and 
subjected his system to a physical and 
nervous strain such as it could not stand. 
The first night was a trial. His finest 





Bizet, the Composer of “Carmen” 


accomplishment did not make the impres- 
sion for which he had hoped. In reading 
the criticisms of it, as Ludovic Halévy 
chronicles, he was saddened, but not dis- 
couraged. So Tiersot is right when he 
claims that Bizet did not die of a broken 


‘heart. 


The first night passed, things improved at 
the theatre; and, before his death, Bizet 
heard tke encouraging news that Vienna 
proposed to mount his masterpiece. 

And now, as to his Carmen—not the 
opera, but the exponent. It has been said 
that Marie Roze was to have been the 
creator of the part, but that other im- 
portant engagements stood in the way of 
her being able to sing at the premiére. One 
writer even goes so far as to declare that 
Bizet, attracted by Marie Roze’s talents, 
wrote the part specially for her; that she 
did not at first care for the character as 
such; that on its being demonstrated how 
much lay with the artist she consented to 
create it; and that outstanding arrange- 
mens prevented her doing so. He adds that 
Bizet then set about rewriting the part 
for Galli-Marié, whose voice was of a 
different compass; and informs us also 
that, as originally planned for Marie Roze, 
Carmen was to have been remorseful and, 
after the cards episode, was to have had 
a pathetic air. 

In her autobiography Minnie Hauk hot- 
ly contests the statement that the part of 
Carmen had been written for Marie Roze 

as well she might. She quotes as her 
authority Madame Bizet, who confessed 
that Bizet laboured at his score without 
having had any particular artist in mind. 
To me the composer’s widow conveyed the 
same information. She told me that he 
thought of no particular singer, or rather 
that he thought of several singers. Later 
on, before finishing the opera, he decided 
in favor of Galli-Marié. 

And so we see that to talk of a “Car- 
men” fiasco in 1875, of Bizet’s having died 
of a broken heart, and of haying written 
the title part for Marie Roze is to perpetu- 
ate bogus history. A little patient study 
will reveal the true facts and clear our 
minds of what is simply mythical nonsense. 





Rovinsky Arranges Program 
for October Recital 

Anton Rovinsky, pianist, is arranging a 
novel program for his New York recital 
on October 19 in Town Hall. He has 
not yet selected a title, as he is wavering 
between two, either one of which will 
express the idea which he has in mind. 
His program will be provocative and fully 
in keeping with the reputation he has es- 

tablished for originality and daring. 





Fernanda Deria, mezzo-soprano, will re- 
sume operatic work this coming season 
with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany as Fricka in “Das Rheingold” and 
“Die Walkure.” 
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Paris Sets Seal on 
Crystallized Opera 


Novel Experiments and Discoveries 
Made by French Recorders 





4 ay gramophone has just given us a 
basic lesson of singular daring but 
indisputably opportune. The publishers of 
mechanical music, who are much more 
“up-to-date” than the others, and much 
more awake to the necessities of the pres- 
ent moment, decided to translate in an 
objective and practical way the vague and 
floating objections that music lovers of 
today are beginning to feel about the 
aesthetic of the old opera. 

It is incontestable that the formula of 
the classical opera can no longer find room 
in the ordinary life of one of our con- 
temporaries, however great his love of 
music. A few more years of our increas- 
ingly hurried existence and it will be im- 
possible for an average Frenchman to de- 
vote the number of hours necessary for 
his initiation into the repertory of the 
Salle Favart or the Palais Garnier. To 
wipe out four hours by the clock from a 
day to go to the performance of a lyrical 
work is, for the man of today, a mathe- 
matical impossibility. If you want to make 
known to your son all the interesting 
works of Gounod, Bizet, Massenet, Saint- 
Saéns, Ambroise Thomas, Verdi, Doni- 
zetti, Puccini, Gluck, Mozart, Weber, all 
the Russians without counting the enor- 
mous production of Wagner, you require 
of him a squandering of time that is really 
out of all proportion—and I am speaking 
here only of the rudiments of the lyric 
art, to which must be added about 60 
other scores if one is to have, not a com- 
plete musical education, but a_bird’s-eye 
view of the repertory. 

Who Had He in Mind? 

Led by these realistic considerations, a 
manufacturer of records wondered whether 
he could not compress our theater works 
a bit. He called upon technicians of re 
pute who, with great care and respect, 
started upon a score and tried to cut out 
of it everything useless either in the plot 
or in the music. The result was amazing. 
They saw that, in an opera, to satisfy a 
tradition both spectacular and literary, the 
authors accumulated hors-d’ceuvres, useless 
scenes, idle conversation, entrance or exit 
choruses artificially grafted on the libretto, 
the copious devices that can “fill up the 
evening,” whilst the ideal of today is to 
absorb as quickly as possible, in compressed 
form whatever is essential in a work of 
art. 

A Question of Cuts 

The result of this act of crystallization 

is significant. The 


score chosen was 
peer : ‘ , 
Freischtitz,” which is not a mediocre 
work barred by a business man of the 
theater. Well, without sacrificing a single 


essential page, simply by condensing the 
dialogue and cutting. out of the airs all 
the repeats of pure rhetoric, one has a 
perfectly complete, clear, logical opera, on 
four records, that is to say eight sides, 
which one can hear in less than 40 minutes. 

One must not laugh at this express- 
opera. It is not a business expedient. It 
is an extremely fertile indication for the 
composers of today and of tomorrow. They 
must take into consideration the factor of 
time in modern life. Also, the directors of 
our lyric theaters must understand that 
their trade no longer corresponds to the 
possibilities of their clients’ consumption. 
To interrupt his work at 6 o’clock in the 
evening so as to be able to dress, dine and 
get to the opera by 7:30 or 8 o'clock has 
become an impossibility for many an ama- 
teur of music. Musical lyricism must be 
compressed. 

This is necessary in the interest of the 
composers even. Do not cry sacrilege. 
There are many operas that contain 30, 
50 or 60 minutes of good music which are 
condemned to disappear forever because no 
one would sacrifice four hours in order to 
lie in wait for the passage of these fleet- 
ing moments of beauty. The record has 
now ingeniously discovered the worth of 
“pruning” old trees that are weakened 
by dead branches. Let us congratulate 
ourselves upon this entry of the tech- 
nique of arboriculture into the sacred wood 
of the old repertory —Emile Vuillermoz in 
the Christian Science Monitor. 
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The Art of Program-Making 
To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

The much discussed problem of sym- 
phony program-making is again a topic of 
major interest. We are on the threshold 
of a season that promises New York ap- 
proximately one hundred and seventy sym- 
phony concerts within a period of six 
months—twenty-four programs by the 
Philharmonic, ten each by our visitors from 
Philadelphia and Boston, and sundry 
others. 

There is, of course, no dearth of sym- 
phonic material to make up even as many 
as fifty-six separate and totally different 
programs. I am sure that Mr. Alfredo 
Casella, gifted composer, pianist, conductor 
and program maker, assisted by our own 
Lawrence Gilman, would have no trouble 
in assembling a toothsome menu of sym- 
phonic delicacies which would please the 


most exacting taste. I have seen specimens 
of these programs, but I have never heard 
them played. 

What I have heard is the following: 
Mr. Mengelberg’s opening program of the 
season had Schubert’s C Major Symphony 
as the chief number; Mr. Zaslavsky of 
the Beethoven Symphony played Brahms’ 
fourth symphony, and Mr. Stokowski se- 
lected Brahms’ third symphony for their 
respective initial programs. Mr. Mengel- 
berg’s second program had Tschaikowsky’s 
fourth symphony and Liszt’s “Les Pré- 
iudes,” alternating with Emerson Whit- 
horne’s “Fata Morgana.” The third Phil- 
harmonic program brought Beethoven's 
“Eroica” symphony; Mr. Zaslavsky’s sec- 
ond program announced César Franck’s 
Symphony—Stokowski elect to close his 
first program with Wagner’s overture and 
Venusberg music from “Tannhauser.” 

These are examples of the typical Sym- 
phony program of one hundred and sev- 
enty odd concerts played here within a 
period of six months. There are, of course, 
novelties. Mr. Stokowski likes to shock 
his customers with a little of Varése, 
Knipper & Co. occasionally. Mr. Zas- 
lavsky promises one American composition 
on every one of his programs, and Mr. 
Koussevitzky never fails in his bounden 
duty to the contemporary composer. But 
all this is not enough. 

Where dre Mozart and Handel, Bach 
and Gluck, Monteverdi and Casella, Mous- 
sorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff (largely 
unexplored)? Where are the newly dis- 
covered treasures of old Italian music for 
the conductor who is willing to undergo 
their study and to find the time to re- 
hearse them. (I know the modern con- 
ductor is busy catching trains—and boats— 
but that is precisely our trouble.) The con- 
ductor must have the leisure, first, to look 
up new and old music of interest; second, 
to assemble such music for programs that 
are more than the result of “heads win, 
tails lose,” and third, to rehearse these 
programs adequately. It can be done. 

Beethoven and Brahms and the others 
need not be discarded entirely. I am not 
foolhardy enough to take away the bread 
of the Symphony program and leave the 
butter. Give us the proper proportion of 
Beethoven and Brahms, but let them be 
properly companioned! The art of pro- 
gram making is largely the skill with 
which a number of pieces are put on one 
program to make for a co-ordinated, and, 
above all, a stimulating experience. 


ALFrep LIEBAN 
Yonkers, N. Y., Aug. 3, 1929. 





Concerning Those Ether Waves 

To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 
What is the sense of owning a radio set 
in the summer when the neighbor’s radios, 
with loud speaker attachments, are going 
at full blast all around us? If we had one 
we would probably be unable to hear it, 
for it could be easily overcome by its com- 
bined rivals. Now, it wouldn’t be quite 
so bad if these other machines would stick 
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to some one program, but this they seem 
unable to do. They evidently want as 
much variety as possible, and they get it 
with a vengeance. It is no uncommon thing 
to get somebody sae ys | a blues song 
against a background of Beethoven or 
Brahms. The result is wierd to some = 
ple, but to persons who have pinned 
faith to modernism in music it is rather 
restful on the whole, provided the keys 
in which the two performances are being 
given are not too far apart. 

When we do get a chance at an uninter- 
rupted pr we notice some things we 
do not particularly care for. Those croon- 
ing tenors and whispering baritones, for 
instance, Why are they allowed to live 
and slink about from note to note as if 
they were greased? We have never heard 
one of them land flat-footed on a note since 
they came into existence. They slide up 
and they slide down to every objective, 
with the result that when they finally light 
they are anywhere from a quarter to a full 
tone above or below the pitch. 

We were getting to the point some time 
back where we liked the rackey-bang sort 
of thing some of the jazz orchestras 
smashed through, but now this is all spoiled 
for us because none of the orchestras ever 
finish alone. Instead, one of these slimy 
vocalists oozes in somewhere and pro- 
ceeds to smear an all too saccharine sweet- 
ness over things. Almost always we think 
it is the ’cello mistakenly hitting a sour 
one.. But the second note gives it dead 
away. There is no ’cello which could con- 
tinue to make such sounds for long. No, 
this is all too surely the product of human 
intestines instead of those of a cat. Day 
by day we are getting more and more sure 
at just what moment these poisonous mis- 
takes are being made. If we had our way 
all crooning and whispering vocalists would 
be put where their inanities would not 
interfere with the pleasures of the world 
at large. 

And now we come—reluctantly—to col- 
oratura sopranos. Something must be done 
about them. There was a time when we 
thought Galli-Curci, Tetrazzini and Mabel 
Garrison just about covered the ground 
of this class of vocalists. But now we can 
hear a new one every five minutes. The 
1928-29 crop must have been unusually 
heavy. Of course, very few of them are 
good, for they have all been picked too 
soon. But we have high hopes of what 
the early frosts may do to them. 

It wouldn’t be so bad if they could sing 
one number and quit. But they cannot do 
this. There is no living coloratura soprano 
who, once launched upon a program, can 
stop until she has sung everything ever 
written for her peculiar kind of misery, 
from “The Wren” to the “Shadow Song” 
from “Dinorah.” But there is one—if we 
may be allowed this most fitting combina- 
tion of words—horrible consolation in their 
dogged determination, and it is this: If 
the gargling they do daily, in the presenta- 
tion of their programs, means strengtliened 
and more wear-resisting throats we are 
facing a future of brass-bound leather or- 
gans that will be capable of anything. 

Yes, on the whole, there are some things 
we could dispense with on the programs 
the neighbors offer us. 

Harvey PEake. 


New Albany, Ind., Aug. 4, 1929. 





Mr. Hooper Protests 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

Sir: It is not so very often that we 
come across words whose falseness is 
smeared all over the outside of them. At 
least, the lie frequently rests underneath, 
like dirty linen under fine clothes. But re- 
cently a western editor showed the smear 
when he said, referring to radio music: 
“The cheaper forms of music have become 
decidedly unpopular—the increasing cry is 
for the finer things.” 

Well, if that cry is raised, it is keyed 
beyond the compass of my ears. What I 
hear over my neighbor’s radio—for about 
five hours a day, and even in the morning 
when people ought to be at work—is 
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about five per cent of well-known pieces 
of good music, like Handel’s “Largo,” and 
Schubert’s “Serenade”; about fifteen per 
cent of a narrow range of old home melo- 


dies, like “Old Black Joe,” “Comin’ Thro’ - 


the Rye,” and “My Wild Irish Rose,” all 
played with monotonous frequency; about 
five per cent of the agonizing of “ham” 
actors; a few speechifications and go-to- 
sleep sermons; and about sixty or seventy 

r cent of crude, unadulterated, horrific 
‘jazz.” Bang! bang! bang! Plunk! 
o' plunk! Plunkety, plunkety, plunk! 


lunk, plunety, plunk! Barbarians chant- 
ing war songs, children playfully drubbing 
on w tubs, master workmen in tin 


boiler factories—all these are accomplished 
musicians compared with the “jazz” fiends. 
Our colored brothers are getting in their 
revenge on the whites for slavery. That 
horrible old Beelzebub of “music,” the 
devil Jazz, has departed from the infernal 
regions where he once held court with 
fellow fiends, and with his instruments 
of torture now sits upon his throne of 
terrors, Radio, to show the march of Sci- 
ence and the enlightenment of the human 
race. 

One—just one—of the disturbing things 
about “jazz” is that when we occasionally 
take the cotton out of our ears and hear 
“jazz” over our neighbor’s radio, we know 
that it is being played, not for one moron 
only, but for the several thousand or mil- 
lion morons who take an unhallowed, 
ghoulish pleasure hearing it. 

The president of the National Broad- 
casting Co. went abroad some time ago to 
get ideas. He might import a little Bee- 
thoven, Handel, Chopin, Mozart and Bach. 
But I suppose that the Great American 
Moron would think that he was listening 
to ‘jazz’’ when he heard Beethoven. 

Yours very truly, 


CHARLES Hooper. 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, Aug. 1, 1929. 





Organ Music in Paris 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
Two years ago a Parisian great amateur 
of the organ, the Comte de Miramon Fitz- 
James, descended by his mother of the 
Dukes of Fitz-James, thereby of the 
Stuart family, founded an association 
called “les Amis de l’Orgue.” (Secrétariat : 
6 place du Président Mithouard, Paris 7°.) 
The attention of this society was first 
of all drawn towards young French or- 
ganists who, finding little more than hon- 
orary compensations as church organists, 
were more attracted towards cinema work 
in every way more lucrative, and, con- 
sequently, they neglected the practice of 
the authentic style of their instrument. 
The first object of the “Amis de ’Orque” 
was to give these young artists an oppor- 
tunity of being heard in recitals, without 
running any pecuniary risks, before a 
highly and specially qualified audience. 
The second object was to found a Prize, 
superior in execution and extemporisa- 
tion, so as to put into the limelight a 
young organist and a complete musician. 
The first competition for the “Prix des 
Amis de l’Orgue” was held on June the 
10 in the “Eglise Evangélique de I’Etoile.” 
This contest was the reproduction of 
those of the great period of Bach and 
Haendel where organists were put through 
severe tests to attain envied positions. It 
convoked all French organists born after 
Dec. 31st, 1893. 
Though the contest was announced a 
year in advance only two competitors ap- 


plied. Beyond a doubt in the near future 
these will be far more numerous. 


Nevertheless, the accomplishment of such - 


a program requires long training, and, as 
it can be imagined, a complete knowledge 
of musical science and technique. The 
competitors are expected to: 


(1.) Play from memory a master piece 
from Bach in three parts. 








<> 


(2.) An outstanding piece of the 

modern of organ music. 

(3.) Extemporisations on themes given 

at. the last minute in a: the 
form of a choral; b: of the de- 
development of a symphony on a 
liturgic hymn; c: a prelude and 
fugue; d: a sonata on two themes. 

It is useless to mention that all this 
program is of great difficulty and any one 
able to triumph over it can be considered 
not only a distingui organist but also 
an accomplished musician. 

These auditions had awakened the in- 
terest of several professionals and ama- 
teurs of the organ. Their curiousity was 
also aroused, for the master, Joseph Bon- 
net, having heard of contests in England, 
where the candidates were not named, but 
bore numbers, and were invisible behind a 
curtain, insisted that the same thing be 
repeated in France. 

The jury was presided over by the well 
known master Vincent d’Indy, who took 
Mr. H. M. Widor’s place, the latter be- 
ing unable to come. The other members 
of the jury were: Mademoiselle Nadia 
Boulanger, Mr. Caussade, professor of 
fugue at the Conservatoire National of 
Paris, Vierne, Tournemire, Mulet Joseph 
Bonnet, Cellier, Marchal. 

The prize offered by the Amis de l’Orgue 
(5,000 Frs.) was won by Mr. Maurice 
Duruflé, and a certificate with honours 
was given to Mr. Andre Fleury. Both can 
be considered as remarkable artists and, if 
a slight difference in the general level of 
the contest made the balance incline to- 
wards Mr. Duruflé, the two candidates 
brought high credit to their Masters and 
to the French School of organ music. 

The “Amis de l’Orgue” found in this 
successful enterprise the full compensation 
of their zeal and artistic generosity. They 
intend to renew this contest in 1931 and 
to organize another one for foreign organ- 
ists having studied for some time in 
France. 


Paris, July 31. “Un Ami de l’Orgue.” 





More Light Music for Outdoors 


To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

Is it any use to put in a plea for more 
light music at the Stadium Concerts? I 
am sure there must be many persons be- 
sides myself who do not want to sit 
through Beethoven Symphonies and Elgar 
Variations when the thermometer is flirt- 
ing with the housetops. If so, let them 
speak up. 

What the idea is, of those who arrange 
the programs, to give the same things 
which we hear indoors during the winter, 
I am at a loss to conceive. The charm of 
the outdoor concerts is the laissez-faire 
atmosphere, the ability to take off your 
coat if you want to and to smoke if you 
feel like it. It seems sacrilege to do that 
when Brahms symphonies are taking place 
on the stage. 

By all means, have some severely 
classical stuff if it must be, but why not 
play some of the Mendelssohn symphonies, 
more Strauss waltzes, potpourris of the 
Gilbert & Sullivan operas and such like. 
The German orchestras all do this sort 
of thing and no one can deny that their 
concerts are delightful. 

Strauss Waltzes are infra dig during 
the winter. Why not give them a chance 
in the open air? 

A great conductor once remarked to me 
that what kept music down in this country 
was the cussed determination of those in 
command, to educate. He added that as 
long as music was regarded as an educa- 
tion and not as a diversion, just so long 
this country would remain unmusical. 

Now, think that over, all of You who 
govern the destinies of our programs! 

Personally, I’m tired of being educated. 
I’ve wasted, I find, altogether too much 
time on it. I want to amused, now, 
for such years as remain to me. Music 
can do it, but it isn’t often allowed to do 
it! This is one of the reasons why I! 
have stayed away from the Stadium for 
two seasons, and why I shall continue to 
stay away while the present ridiculous at- 
titude is maintained. 

Georce SINCLAIR 

New York, Aug. 4, 1929 
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THE COMPOSER CONDUCTING THE SAN MATEO PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
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HILLSBOROUGH, CALIF. IN HIS OWN WORK. 


Ernest Bloch Leads His Epic « America” 


LTHOUGH more than a score of the 
country’s great orchestras performed 
Ernest Bloch’s epic rhapsody, “America,” 
awarded Musicat America’s symphonic 
prize last year, the composer himself had 
no opportunity to conduct his own work 
until an invitation was recently extended 
to him through Mrs. Wood Armsby, man- 
aging director and chairman of the music 
committee for the Philharmonic Society of 
San Mateo County, which presents a series 
of Sunday afternoon symphony concerts 
during the summer in the Woodland 
Theatre, California. The San Francisco 
correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor reported the event as follows: 
Three conductors have held sway over 
the latest three pairs of summer symphony 
concerts, divided equally between San 
Francisco’s indoor -evening series and the 
suburban outdoor afternoon programs in 
San Mateo County. They were Ernest 
Bloch, Eugene Goossens and Alfred Hertz. 
Mr. Bloch had opportunity for the first 
time to conduct his rhapsody, “America.” 
The extraordinary interest shown at its 
premiére last winter was maintained dur- 
ing the composer’s two performances of it. 
“America” in the perspective of re- 
peated hearing gains-in artistic stature. 
The familiar folk themes, which at first 
caused almost amused recognition, now fit 
themselves into organic places in the rhap- 
sody. The seriousness of Bloch’s use of 
them becomes sharply impressive. 

The score is in its whole conception 
grand and beautiful. Its technical skill 
bespeaks the master hand on every page. 
One may indict a passage or two in which 
it overworks the sequential method of 
progress toward climax. Nevertheless the 
finest of its music holds the upper hand 
in the unified effect of the work. Its won- 
lerful Indian picture, its deeply romantic 
second movement, its ingenious caricature 
f rampant jazz and mechanism are unex- 
umpled expressions in American national 
irt thus far. 

The profound current of music and 
idealism sweeps the listener’s feeling to- 
ward the ardent finale. The hymn woven 
from .strands running through all the 
rhapsody then becomes compelling in the 
orce of its method of preparation and 
‘resentation, even though in bare melodic 
vutline it is not imposingly refined. 

Mr. Bloch read his rhapsody in a sensi- 
tive musical spirit. Tone and - phrasing 


he kept clearly expressive. Sometimes he 
lingered more than need have been over 
weighted emotions, but in the swift parts 
of the score his leadership had electric 
life. 

Much the same style characterized all 
his interpretations. His superb musician- 
ship, it appears, is not only abstract, or 
related to composition. He has a firm 
hand over the performing orchestra, too. 
His other selections were the “Bacchan- 
ale” of Wagner’s “Tannhauser,” Liadoff’s 
tuneful “Popular Songs of Russia,” and 
the grim “Coriolanus” overture of Bee- 
thoven. 


Mr. Goossens Appears 


In his single pair of concerts, Mr. 
Goossens made his North California début 
as symphony conductor. He _ included 
Brahms’s Second Symphony in both his 
programs. In the suburbs he conducted 
Stravinsky’s “Pétrouchka” Suite and three 
dances of DeFalla’s “Three-Cornered Hat.” 
As the daring of these works was con- 
sidered extreme for a radio audience—and 
as the wiréless royalties were prohibitive 
because of the limited resources of the 
San Francisco Summer Symphony Asso- 
ciation—he substituted for the ballet ex- 
cerpts, in his second concert, the Preludes 
to the first and third acts of “Lohengrin,” 
Dukas’s “La Péri” and Enesco’s First 
Hungarian Rhapsody. 

Mr. Goossens is a conductor of brilliant 
technical skill. His sense of music is 
practical, direct, unassuming. He formed 
the structure of phrase and of great sym- 
phonic line logically. He made warmly 
expressive effect without sentimentality. 
In the Brahms he hastened the last move- 
ment in such a way as to detract from the 
basic dignity of its inspiration. On the 
other hand he was magnificently controlled 
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Donald Pirnie to Sing at Salzburg 


Donald Pirnie, the American baritone 
sailed on the Dresden on Aug. 1, to fill 
concert engageinents in the following 
cities: Bad Gastein, Vienna, Berlin, Lon- 
don, Milan, Venice, Florence, Bologna, 
Rome, Naples. He will give an additional 
recital in Berlin and Vienna. On August 
23 Mr. Pirnie will appear at the Salzburg 
Music Festival. He will return at the 
end of November and will give a New 
York recital at Town Hall early December. 


in his readings of the “Lohengrin” mu- 
sic and in his fine coloring of “La Péri.” 

His arrangement of his pair of pro- 
grams was a tour de force in view of the 
few rehearsals he was allowed. His bold 
adventures in difficult performance were 
for the most part justified. 

“Pétrouchka” and “The Three-Cornered 
Hat” music were novelties hereabouts al- 
though both of them have made their 
places in the great world of music. 
“Pétrouchka,” presented in part as a con- 
cert number, has not the full significance 
it owns as a ballet. Its parodies give pro- 
portionately more emphasis to comedy in 
this version. Its pathos and graphic rich- 
ness are diminished. 

DeFalla’s dances, which owe much to 
Stravinsky’s influence, are modified by a 
sympathy with Debussyan refinement that 
Stravinsky did not pause to find congenial. 
The Spanish pieces have a suaver charm 
than the Russian, but they fall short of 
them in elemental vigor and in originality. 


Mr. Hertz Likes Moderns 


The modernist répertoire was represented 
also in one of Mr. Hertz’s programs. In 
San Mateo he revived John Alden Car- 
penter’s “Skyscrapers” Suite. which he 
had introduced to San Francisco audiences 
the previous winter. 


In this music Mr. Carpenter reminds 
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Prokofieff to Play in Cuba 

The Sociedad Pro-Arte Musical, of Ha- 
vana, Cuba, has signed Serge Prokofieff 
for recitals in that capital during the week 
of March 10, next. The dynamic Russian 
artist will fill these engagements at the 
conclusion of his American tour in Janu- 
ary and February when en route to Europe 
again, where comprehensive musical ac- 
tivities claim his attention. En route to 
Cuba in March, Prokofieff will play in 
Florida during the season there. 





Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir Engages 
Ethel Fox 

The well known Mendelssohn Choir of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Ernest Lunt, conductor, 
has engaged Ethel Fox for a performance 
of “Elijah” on November 26. This new 
young soprano, noted for her operatic in- 
terpretations, is equally at home in the 
field of song recital, orchestra soloist and 
oratorio. 


one of the sculptor who made the legs of 
a planned figure so lifelike they walked 
away from him. He sought in jazz media 
a deeper feeling of American life than the 
commercial foxtrot is concerned with. His 
compilation, skillful and exhilarant as it 
is, hardly transcends the import of a 
sophisticated jazz suited to symphonic in- 
strumentation. A synthesis of spiritual 
expressiveness it fails to achieve. 

Mr. Hertz conducted in his suburban 
concert the “Tannhauser” overture and 
Schubert’s C major Symphony. In the 
city, besides the Symphony, he presented 
Tchaikovsky's “Francesca da Rimini” and 
Sir Henry Wood’s Bach anthology, called 
the Sixth Orchestra Suite. The latter 
consists of excerpts from various works 
of Bach orchestrated cleverly, but in an 
irrelevant modern manner. 

Mr. Hertz’s performances were urged 
toward communicative power by a sincere 
and conscientious lyric feeling. Their tone 
was not always refined. Climaxes of son- 
ority were overpushed, losing therefore in 
mellowness and balance. His rhythm is 
characteristically more severe than vital. 

Audiences have been remarkably large at 
all these summer concerts. The suburban 
events average crowds of 2000 persons, 
those in the city as much as 7000—this 
even though the urban concerts are being: 
radiocast. 
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New Vice-President for Ditson 

H. Hobart Porter, president of Oliver 
Ditson Company, music publishers, Bos- 
ton, and its wholly owned subsidiary, Chas. 
H. Ditson & Co., New York, announced 
today that Chas. Whitney Dall, lately a 
member of the firm of Ridley Watts & 
Company, New York, has been elected 
vice-president and general manager of the 
two Ditson companies. 





Melius to Sing With Philadelphia 
Civic Opera 
On February 13, next, Luella Melius 
will make her début with the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company in that city under 
the baton of Alexander Smallens in the 


role of the Queen of the Night in 
Mozart's “Magic Flute,” to be sung in 
Italian. This performance for the prima 


coloratura comes just prior to her first 
New York recital of the season at the 
Town Hall on February 16. 





MRS. BOK—A PORTRAIT IN ACTION 


(Continued from page 7) 


ary school curriculum and the first two 
years of high school work. 


Some Operatic Affiliations 


An innovation of special importance is 
scheduled to go into effect the coming sea- 
son. The Curtis Institute has iated 
with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany. With this in view, Emil Mlynarski, 
formerly head of the Warsaw Opera, and 
conductor for six years of the Glasgow and 
Edinborough Orchestras, and well known 
throughout musical circles in Europe, has 
been invited to come as conductor and 
musical director of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera and at the same time, as director 
of the orchestral and operatic departments 
of the Institute and leader of Curtis 
orchestra. The forty vocal students of 
the Institute—twenty boys and twenty girls, 
by accidental symmetry—will be drilled, 
as part of their class work, by an active 
operatic director, and, given parts in actual 
public performances. According to their 
individual merits, they will be assigned 
anything from chorus work to leading 
roles. Such a system will prove of in- 
calculable value to American opera stu- 
dents, whose chances of getting operatic 
practise are otherwise nil. 

So much for the —_ of the 
students. The most difficult period in any 
artistic activity, though, is the one that 


comes directly after the study years, when 
fortified by hopes, aims and maxims, ° the 
music-apprentice must take his talents in 
hand and forge for himself the experience 
that will one day make him a master. For 
that time of bridging the gap between the 
highest rung of the student-ladder and the 
lowest of the artist-ladder, the Institute 
stands ready to help. 

Further, the Institute was offered this 
year the facilities of the nation-wide 
Columbia broadcasting network, for ten 
radio evenings, in which the best of the 
student material was heard by the entire 
country, over the air. A number of solo- 
ists, as well as ensemble groups, were 
taken within a radius of two hundred miles 
of Philadelphia, to give concerts before 
schools, clubs, and smaller civic bodies; 
and the results of these appearances have 
been most gratifying. 

When students are judged ready for 
debuts on a large scale, the Institute pre- 
pares the way for them, securing halls in 
the larger cities, and meeting the expenses 
of their advertising. The number of be- 
ginners’ advertisements paid for in this 
way would be surprising to the public that 
reads them. Again, taking as a pattern 
the free symphony concerts that David 
Mannes has given of late years in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New 
York, the Institute has, during the past 
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season, co-operated with the new Phila- 


delphia Art Museum in giving public con- 
certs in chamber music. Under the direc- 
tion of Louis Bailly, the students presented 
six evenings of chamber music, free to 
the public, in the Museum Hall, and it 
is estimated that thirty thousand people 
attended them. The first concert had an 
audience of eleven thousand, and the second 
between eight and nine thousand. After 
the novelty wore off, and people came not 
to see something “new” but solely for the 
love of the music, the audiences numbered 
between twenty-five hundred and three 
thousand a night. For a new venture in 
the subtle art of chamber music, these 
figures are noteworthy. 


A Factor in Civic Life 


The Institute has become a potent factor 
in establishing a civic and a national music 
tradition. Through its Quaker heritage, 
Philadelphia was, comparatively speaking, 
one of the last of the great American 
cities to admit public music to the dignity 
of an art, on a level with sculpture and 
architecture rather than with “stage ex- 
hibitions.” It is no more than twenty- 
five years since some of the stricter schools 
admitted a piano and singing into their 
courses. Within the past ten years, Phila- 
delphia has leapt into rank with New 
York and Chicago as a music center. 

There is no doubt that the Curtis In- 
stitute has helped the civic “placing” of 
music, 

That, precisely, is what the Institute 
wishes to accomplish. That is why any 


questing after “results” by way of turn- 
a. out artists and “names” is quite be- 
side the point in evaluating it. Its ac- 
knowledged purpose is “To hand down 
through contemporary masters the great 
traditions of the past. To teach students 
to build on this heritage for the future.” 
There is no set “course” at the Curtis 
Institute; no mapped-out number of years 
of study, to be crowned by a Geen. 
There are no Curtis diplomas. The stu- 
dents are kept there until their masters 
feel they are ready to step forth into the 
world, and, whether in the studio or on 
the platform, to pass on the torch of the 
Splendid Tradition. If time proves that 
none of the students succeed in taking rank 
beside their distinguished masters, the In- 
stitute will nevertheless have served its 
purpose by ‘opposing the spirit of the 
Splendid Tradition to mediocrity. This is 
what our national art needs far more than 
a dozen or more skilled performers. 

It is a gallant work to have been made 
possible by a slim, trim, youthful-looking 
woman, with keen, kindly eyes, whom one 
may encounter four days a week “in ac- 
tion.” 





Pinnera Returning on Leviathan 

A cable just received by the soprano’s 
managers announces that Gina Pinnera 
will sail from Europe on the S. S. Levia- 
than on August 27, arriving at New York 
on September 2. In the interim, the artist, 
who has been traveling in France and 
Germany, will rest at one of the German 
spas. 
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IN THE STUDIOS 


Lieblirig’s Puplis Eriter Talkiés 


Several pupils of Estelle Liebling have 
recently been engaged for tlie talkies. 

Rosemary Pfaff has signed a contract 
with the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Compariy, 
to sing prima dontia roles iri their singitig 
movies. She leaves for Califortiia im- 
mediately. 

Celia Branz has been engaged by the 
Paramount Co. to sing Maddelena in a 
short Rigoletto film which is being con- 
ducted by Giuseppe Bamboschek. 

Joan Ruth is engaged by the Warner 
Brothers to make a short singing film 
with Ciccolini, tenor. 


La Forge-Berumen Pupils in Recital 


The La Forge-Bertimen Studios pre- 
sented a group of pupils in their eighth 
summer school recital on Thursday eve- 
ning, Aug. 8. Stella Wrenn, contralto, 
Charlotte Welch Dixon, pianist, and 
Bertha Hagen, accompanist, were heard 
in an artistic program. Miss Wrenn is 
gifted with a natural voice of appealing 
quality and wide range. As an interpreter 
Miss Wrenn disclosed decided ability. Miss 
Hagen gave her invaluable support. Miss 
Dixon played two groups of solos and 
with unusual technical facility and re- 
markable insight. The seventh recital of 
the series was given Thursday evening, 
Aug. Ist. It was necessary to make a last 
minute change in the program due to the 
indisposition of the artists scheduled to ap- 
pear. A miscellaneous program was arranged 
and was received by the large audience with 
enthusiasm. Elizabeth Andres, contralto, 
opened the program with a group of songs 
by Brahms. Her singing of “Wiegenlied” 


and “Der Schmied” was especially ef- 
fective. Sibyll Hamlin played her ac- 
companiments. Veronica Ragaini, pupii 


of Ernesto Bertimen, presented a group of 
piano solos including the dramatic D minor 
Brahms Ballade. Mary Tippett, soprano, 
sang a group of Italian folksongs and also 
an aria from La Traviata. Harrington 
van Hoesen, concert baritone, next sang 
a group of lieder. Howard Lindberg, an- 
other Berumen pupil, played the Hun- 
garian Rhapsody No. 8 by Liszt. Louise 
Bavé, soprano, concluded the program. 
Mr. La Forge accompanied the last three 
singers. 


Activities at Cornish School 


The Cornish Summer Session, July 17- 
August 27, is now in full swing, and 
classes contain students from all states 
of the Union and Canada. The School of 
the Theatre is a particularly attractive fea- 
ture of the Summer Session, which, under 
the inspiring direction of Ellen Van Volk- 
*enburg (Mrs. Maurice Browne) attracts 
a large class of pupils of all types. A 
play will be presented at the end of the 
session. 

Louise Soelberg is teaching Dalcroze 
Eurythmics and Dance Form, and re- 
cently returned from New York, where 
she took a brief course of special study 
with Doris Humphries and other promi- 
nent dancers. 

A reception was held in honor of Miss 
Van Volkenburg and Miss Soelberg on 
July 23, welcoming them both on their 
return to Seattle. Miss Van Volkenburg 
returned from Paris, where she had been 
producing the famous “Journey’s End.” 

On August 2 the Cornish Trio, Peter 
Meremblum, violin, Kolia Levienne, cello, 
and Berthe Ponce, piano, were heard 
in concert in the Cornish Theatre compli- 
menting the visiting students and their 
friends. John Hopper, pianist, will he 
heard in concert during the month. 


Nichols and Pupils to Maine 


John W. Nichols, New York, vocal in- 
structor, and a number of his pupils will 
xe at the Commonwealth Art Colony, 
Boothbay Harbor, Me., during the sum- 
ner months. After Labor Day they will 
eturn to New York, 


Gi.bert Ross Téachés at Summer School 


Gilbert Ross, violitiist, is spending the 
early summer hard at work with a large 
class of students at the Summer School 
of the University of Wiscotisin in Madi- 
son, his ome city. At the conclusion of 
the session he will enjoy a morth’s vaca- 
tion in the woods of Ontario, taking fish- 
ing and hunting trips from his cabin camp 
on Echo Island in Lake Windigoosttig- 
wan. His concert season will begin with 
a tour of the Middle West, opening in St. 
Joseph, Mo., where he will play for the 
Fortnightly Musical Club. 





ET 


Maria Koussevitzky to Record American 
Songs in Poland 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 9.—Maria Kous- 
sevitzky, soprano, who is spending her 
holidays in Poland, recently gave a pro- 
gram of American songs with the War- 
saw Philharmonic. Both the songs and 
the singing of them created such a favor- 
able impression that Mme. Koussevitzky 
was invited the next day to record them 
by the Polish Talking Machine Company. 
She has met with much success in her 
concerts and has been engaged for three 
more appearances with the Warsaw Phil- 
harmonic. Mme. Koussevitzky was a pop- 
ular guest star at the Warsaw Opera un- 
der Emil Mlynarski before coming to the 
United States. She will return to this 
country early in September. 





News of Chicago’s Stars 

René Maison has been enjoying his 
usual success in Paris and at Vichy. 
Vanni-Marcoux is holidaying in northern 
France after his strenuous Chicago, Monte 
Carlo and Paris seasons. Charles Marshall 
has left for Watertown, Maine, where he 
plans to remain for several weeks. Cyrena 
Van Gordon is in northern Wisconsin. 
She will return to Chicago about the first 
of August, remaining here fér a fortnight 
before going to New York for recreation 
and study. Miss Van Gordon has several 
concerts booked before the opening of the 
Civic Opera season. 





Return Engagement for Jones 


Allan Jones, now summering in Paris, 
will return to New York next month via 
England and Newfoundland where he 
sings in St. Johns on September 13. This 
appearance represents a re-engagement for 
the tenor in that Jones has twice visited 
the Provinces with a Halifax Festival 
quartet last season and the season pre- 
vious. 


Josephine Forsyth’s Lord Prayer 

Lord’s Prayer, set to music by Jose- 
phine Forsyth (G. Schirmer, Inc.) is for 
medium voice with piano accompaniment. 
The introductory measures suggest the 
harp and this instrument was used in the 
first performance of the setting at the 
wedding of the composer to Philip Andrew 
Myers, to whom the composition is dedi- 
cated. It is melodious and devotional in 
character, interestingly harmonized and 
could be made additionally effective by 
using a small supporting orchestra or or 
gan 


Margaret Shotwell Scores in Salzburg 


_Margaret Shotwell, the young American 

pianist, appeared with orchestra at the 
Festival at Salzburg, Germany, on July 
28. She played the Grieg Concerto ard 
scored a big success. 

Miss Shotwell will be favorably remem 
bered as assisting artist during the past 
season with Beniamino Gigli, the noted 
Metropolitan tenor on his concert tour. 





Mary Ludington to Reopen Studio 


Mary Ludington, coach and accompanist, 
has returned to New York from a vaca- 
tion at her home in Indiana and will re 
sume work at her studio in The Osborne 
on September 3. 
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“THE SUNKEN BELL” IS 


GIVEN AT RAVINIA PARK 


Rethberg and Martinelli Sing the Roles 
They Created at Metropolitan 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


HICAGO, Aug. 7—Perhaps the most 
.; important event of the Ravinia 
season, certainly the most ambitious cur- 
rent venture of the Eckstein forces, was 
the addition of Respighi’s “The Sunken 
Bell” to the répertoire on Aug. 6. It 
speaks well not only for the discernment 
of the Ravinia management but also for 
the quality of its clientéle that no operatic 
event of recent years has aroused the in- 
terest of this premiére, and that seldom 
if ever has so large an audience assembled 
at Ravinia. 

The production of the difficult work was 
in every detail a triumph for all concerned. 
Despite the smallness of the Ravinia stage 
it is scarcely possible to see where any 
part of the staging could have been bet- 
tered. The scenery, painted in the Ravinia 
studio under the direction of Peter Doni- 
gan, was of genuine distinction; the tricky 
lighting effects left nothing to be desired; 
and the stage management, accredited to 
Désiré Defrére, was of brilliant inventive- 
ness. 

On the musical side, with Elisabeth 
Rethberg and Giovanni Martinelli to sing 
roles in which they had already won wide 
fame; with the electric Papi to preside 
over the Chicago Symphony Orchestra; 
and with the versatile céterie of Ravinia 
artists for the lesser roles, the quality of 
the performance may be taken for granted. 

Martinelli, as Heinrich, the bell caster, 
gave an exhibition of his powers that far 
surpassed even his notable work in many 
other rdles: For dramatic force, for elo 
quent singing, and for powers of endur- 
ance that verge on the superhuman, it was 
a colossal achievement. Quite on a par 
was the Rautendelein of Mme. Rethberg, 
who captured the elusiveness of this curious 
character with her wonted charm, and sang 
the terrifying music of the part with an 
ease and beauty that quite disguised its 
difficulty. 

Mario Basiola, the Nickelmann, had the 
precise touch for a rdle that might easily 
become ludicrous; Giordano Paltrinieri 
was the most credible faun we have ever 
encountered; Virgilio Lazzari was a son- 
orous and dignified Vicar; Lola Monti- 
Gorsey a competent Magda; Julia Claus- 
sen a fearsome Wittikin; and Philine 
Falco, Margery Maxwell, Gladys Swart- 
hout, Louis D’Angelo and _  Lodovico 
Oliviero were uniformly expert in the 
other parts. 

Gennaro Papi, conducting from a score 
for the first time in his Ravinia career, 
gave a masterly account of Respighi’s in- 
tricate music, and shared with the singers 
in the evening’s success. 


Yvonne Gall As “Thais” 


Looking backward through the fortnight, 
Yvonne Gall was the leading spirit of 
“Thais” on July 17. Paltrinieri, due to 
the illness of José Mojica, sang Nicias for 
the first time, and scored a creditable suc- 
cess. Giuseppe Danise was the Athanael, 
a competent but entirely conventional 
characterization. Louis Hasselmans con- 
ducted. 

“La Boheme,” with Miss Bori and Mr. 
Tokatyan as Mimi and Rodolfo, and Miss 
Maxwell and Messrs. Basiola, Lazzari, 
Defrére, Ananian and Correnti as the other 
merrymakers, was presented on July 19. 
It has been some seasons since Miss Bori 
chose to be heard in this work and at one 
time we considered it the least effective of 
all her réles. Yet her work on this night 
necessitated a complete reversal of former 
opinions, for we have rarely heard singing 
so restrained, so exquisite in tone, or so 
surcharged with the mystery of human 
feeling. Mr. Tokatyan returns to Ravinia 
a much more matured artist than in 
previous seasons. He is now the master 


of a fresh and beautiful voice, and an actor 
of genuine resource and distinction, The 
others, all familiar in their various rdles, 
contributed to a sparkling performance. 
Mr. Papi conducted. 

On the following evening, July 20, Miss 
Gall offered a demure and kittenish Tosca, 
widely divergent from the regal creature 
of most prima donnas’ conception, yet car- 
ried through with a logic and skill that 
never permitted the interest to lag. Mr. 
Martinelli, in exuberant spirits, was the 
painter, and Mr. Danise went through the 
conventional gestures of Scarpia.  Vit- 
torio Trevisan, as the sacristan, gave, on 
the whole, the most finished performance 
of the evening. ‘Mr. Papi conducted. 


And Mr. Martinelli As “Faust” 


Forsaking for the first of two times in 
the recent répertoire the heavy artillery of 
the dramatic roles, Mr. Martinelli as- 
sumed the lighter lyric duties of Faust on 
July 23. As might be suspected, a master 
vocalist such as this tenor indubitably is, 
found no difficulty in the assignment. In 
fact, it was Faust sung as we have almost 
never heard it before, with skill and with 
taste, and with the famous high C at the 
end of “Salut Demeure” tossed off in full 
throated ardor and not in mincing falsetto. 
Mme. Gall sang Marguerite’s lines with 
greater brilliance than she displays in any 
of her other rdles. The Mephisto of Léon 
Rothier was a gusty, forceful devil; Mr. 
Defrére voiced Valentine’s woes melodi- 
ously when they did not lie too low for his 
high baritone; Miss Swarthout was an 
engagingly boyish Siebel; and Mme. Cor- 
renti and Mr. Ananian were good as 
Martha and Wagner. Mr. Hasselmans 
conducted. 

The Doomed One, or, as she is known to 
all the world, “La Traviata,” lived and 
died again to the slowest tunes ever writ- 
ten, on July 24. Queena Mario was the 
tuberculous Violetta, an accounting not 
without charm but somewhat forced in 
passages of vocal difficulty. Mario Cham- 
lee’s delightful voice was ideal for the 
tender strophes of Alfredo, and Mr. Danise 
sang Papa Germont’s melodies after the 
best traditions. Mr. Papi was at the helm, 
but failed to make “La Traviata” sound 
like anything but “La Traviata.” 

Another of those gorgeous Ravinia vocal 
congresses greeted the multitude that came 
to hear “Madame Butterfly” on July 25. 
It was quite definitely the best perform- 
ance of this much abused work that we 
have ever been privileged to hear, even in 
these bountiful surroundings. The beauty 
and the sincerity of Mme. Rethberg’s en- 
actment of Cho-Cho-San touched us as 
never thought the little Oriental’s troubles 
could move us again. Her singing you 
may take for granted; but what a splendid 
actress Mme. Rethberg has become! Mr. 
Martinelli was vocally superb; yet a press- 
ing iron would have given the touch of 
sartorial completeness lacking in this e- 
ture of the American naval officer. r. 
Basiola was a sympathetic consul; Mme. 
Bourskaya an equally sympathetic Suzuki. 
The other réles were adeptly filled by the 
talented Ravinia ensemble. Mr. Papi con- 
ducted a truly symphonic reading of the 
best of Puccini’s scores. 

Again seeking honors in the lyric réper- 
toire, Mr. Martinelli essayed the réle of 
Sir Edgar in “Lucia di Lammermoor” on 
July 31. As in the case of Faust, we have 
never heard the music so well sung, with 
a light, poised tone, with just enough 
stressing of the dramatic, with grateful dis- 
regard of sentimentality, with paramount 
musicianship. Florence Macbeth was the 
luckless heroine, and though her luck was 
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better than that of the fictional character, 
we have frequently heard her sing much 
better. Messrs. Danlise,. Lazzari and 
Oliviero had the other principal réles, and 
Mr. Papi conducted. 


Two Remarkable Feats 


On the two following niehts two Ravinia 
sopranos tried experiments that have sel- 
dom if ever been duplicated. On August 
2, Mme. Rethberg sang both leading roles 
in the double bill of “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “I Pagliacci,” and on the next night, 
Mme. Bori did the same in “The Secret 
of Suzanne” and “La Vida Breve. As 
may have been expected of so perfect a 
mistress of what is just and true in vocal 
art, Mme. Rethberg came through the or- 
deal in effortless triumph. The rest of the 
casts of the two operas was the same as 
for the first performance. 

Mme. Bori’s duties, although less tax- 
ing vocally, called for a display of dramatic 
versatility such as hardly two other roles 
in the whole range of opera would have 
demanded. Yet the consummate skill of 
Bori was as convincing in the rococo 
comedy of Susanne as in the sultry tragedy 
of Salud. In “The Secret of Suzanne” 
she had the assistance of Armand Tokat- 
yan in the role of the suspicious husband, 
which proved what we have mentioned 
before, that the young tenor has developed 
into an uncommonly good actor. Paltri- 
nieri was the dumb servant, an excellent 
piece of work, and Papi conducted with 
a taste for the light but aristocratic music. 

The de Falla piece is one of the cher- 
ished items in the Ravinia repertoire, and 
its performance has always been distin- 
guished and exciting. Salud is one of Miss 
Bori’s most memorable portraits, the most 
elemental of all the women who have 
come to brief but vivid life at her hands. 
Tokatyan had the difficult task of playing 
the lover to this feminine volcano, a task 
in which he was but partially successful. 
The rest of the cast was good, the chorus 
immense, and the dancing by Ruth Page, 
Edwin Strawbridge and the ballet was 
quite in the colorful picture. Mr. Hassel- 
mans conducted with excellent results. 


DeLamarter’s Matinee Concerts 


The matinee symphony: concerts con- 
ducted by Mr. DeLamarter continued pro- 
grams of national music by devoting pro- 
grams to German and Italian composers, 
each consummated with appropriate cere- 
monies on the part of representatives of 
the nationalities concerned. Another pro- 
gram was devoted to compositions display- 
ing the solo accomplishments of the various 
gifted members of the orchestra. At the 
children’s concert of August 1, there was 
the unusual spectacle of a father conduct- 
ing for his daughter. Janet Gunn, thir- 
teen year old daughter of Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, noted pedagogue, pianist critic and 
conductor, was the soloist, playing Mo- 
zart’s piano concerto in B flat major, with 
the accompaniment directed by Mr. Gunn. 
Miss Gunn is a talented young artist, 
poised and definite in her work, and_the 
audience was not slow to offer recognition 
of her talents. 





ENTENARIES grow a little weari- 

some. The musical world has been 
called on to celebrate several recently, and 
when the date chosen is a hundred years 
from the death of a great man we feel that 
the event is one which we are least willing 
to dwell on. Nor is a birthday entirely 
appropriate, for the great man was not 
born great. The birthday of a great work 
of ‘art, however, is a more dynamic event. 
With it something happened which had an 
immediate effect. A life was begun which 
from its very beginning changed the rest 
of life in some degree. We may feel 
it does not matter much to the world 
that Wagner and Verdi were born in the 
same year, 1813; it does matter that’ “The 
Ring” and Brahm’s First Symphony both 
appeared in 1876. A new era of musical 
life dates from the coincidence.— 
Times. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for August, 1929 


Martha Attwood in Recital 

With Joseph Lincoln 
Among the activities of Martha Att- 
wood, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who is summering on Cape Cod, 
will be a recital with Joseph Lincoln, 
famous writer of Cape Cod stories and 
lecturer, at Yarmouthport, Mass., on Fri- 
day evening, August 16. Miss Attwood 
will also be heard’ in» joint recital with 
Alessandro Alberini, baritone, on Monday 
evening, August 19, at Wellfleet on Cape 

Cod, where her home is located. 





Officer’s Songs To Be Published 


A volume of twenty-four songs, on 
which Harvey Officer, lecturer, pianist and 
teacher, collaborated with Susan Dyer, 
will be published in September by Schir- 
mer. The title is “Folk Songs of the 
Four Seasons.” The songs are arranged 
for three violins, ’cello and piano for use 
in music schools. Mr. Officer arranged all 
the music, wrote and revised the words 


of some of the songs. He is the author 
of an article, “The Dance in History,” 
published in the January 1929 number of 
the Theatre Arts Magazine. 





Althouse to Finish Tour in Seattle 


At the finish of his July-August concert 
tour of the Pacific Coast, Paul Althouse 
will appear in Seattle, Wash., as solvist 
with the Seattle Symphony Orchestra un- 
der Karl Krueger at the Stadium. Immedi- 
ately after this appearance, the tenor will 
entrain for New York to sail for Europe 
where he is scheduled to concertize exten- 
sively during September, October and part 
of November—this last month if press of 
American engagements permit. 





Albert Coates Talks 


About Music and 
America 


(Continued from page 4) 
poser and see if they began with master- 


pieces. Loewe’s Ballads are among the 
greatest ever written, but who, even in 
Germany, knows anything of the many 
operas that Loewe wrote? Take a look 
at the list of works by Donizetti! You 
will be amazed and appalled. See how 
much of Verdi is placed forever on the 
shelf. Play some of the music from Wag- 
ner’s ‘Die Feen’ and realize how far the 
distance was that he traveled even before 
he reached ‘Rienzi. As Nietzsche says, 
‘He who would learn to fly must first learn 
to crawl and then to walk and then to 
run,’ 

“I am more eager than I can say tg see 
an Ernest Palmer fund or its counterpart 
established in —America which has been 
so good to me. It should not be difficult. 
After all, it takes only money, and in so 
rich a nation money is an unimportant 
thing when matters of soul development 
are at stake. Of course, it is more dif- 
ficult here than in England where the 
country is smaller. In six hours you can 
reach any part of England from any other 
part. Here it takes six days and people 
haven’t the time to travel that far and 
many have not the money. The mountain 
must be brought to Mahomet. 

“Unrecognized production, besides being 
discouraging, is more or less unfruitful. 
You may have td listen to a lot of terribly 
bad music. Indeed, it is certain that 
you will, but out of reams of truck, one 
page may shine forth that will repay for 
everything. 

“You remember in the Bible about the 
city that was not to be destroyed if one 
just man were found in it? Well, work 
it the other way with your composers and 
say that if you find one among many 
hundreds or’ even thousands, the effort 
will have been worth while. But it is cer- 
tain that if vou do not look for him you 
will not find him!” 

Joun ALAN HauGutTon 


Light and ) 
Shade in 


Composing 


Match What You Say By 
The Way You 
Say It 


HE office of harmony and of rhy- 
thm—and one means little without 
the other—is to supply light and 
shade to the main motive, the definite tune 
or the general melodic line. This light and 
shade needs to be applied with discretion. 
It is very easy to produce an anti-climax. 
The young composer quickly picks up the 
trick—it is hardly an pea | antithesis ; 
it is longer before he acquires the power of 
graduating or reserving his effects. In his 
anxiety to be quit of the past and launch 
out into the unknown, he will blurt out 
the whole of the bitter truth at once, and 
this leaves him nothing to add for a climax 
and no clinch for a cadence, so that his 
voyage is monotonous and he never reaches 
land. Or he will begin with an unassum- 
ing diatonic passage (to which the old 
writers would have added, perhaps, a little 
more point), pepper it over with disson- 
ances, then a few more, and more, until it 
is unrecognizable; but we still sce the 
slightly imbecile smile of the wax doll un- 
der the gay clothes, and get the impression 
of a good thing spoilt rather than a weak 
thing strengthened. In neither case has he 
really “thought out his concepts;” he is 
using words he does not wholly under- 
stand, being their servant, not their master. 
But there is a kind of composition in 
which the thing said is entirely matched 
by the way of saying it. We hear it now 
and then in “Petrouchka,” at moments in 
the “Psalmus Hungaricus,” in Honegger’s 
fierce counterpoints and Hindemith’s bal- 
anced rhythms; it is not absent in Van 
Dieren; we could infer it in Max Butting, 
and welcome its promise in Jerzy Fitel- 
berg. We miss it in Schénberg because he 
never tells us fairly and squarely what it 
is he is talking about, and because he dal- 
lies so long in the groves of Academe. 
When all is said, this kind of music 
which stands gazing from a peak in Darien 
is for a minority only. The rest will go 
on with their jazz and their cinema organs 
until some new billow sweeps in across 
the Atlantic, and on account of life will 
lose the causes of living. Nobody sup- 
poses it is an easy thing to belong to a 
minority; there is every reason why you 
shouldn’t. Its members are thought mad, 
or ridiculous, or conceited, by the low- 
brows who know (they say) what they 
like, or by the middle-brows, who say 
Beethoven is good enough for them. Bee- 
thoven is good enough for anybody, but 
we shall never have another until we take 
a little trouble. Great men are not acci- 
dents—A. H. Fox-Strangways in The 
London Sunday Observer. 


Fifth Vreeland Date for October 

Already announced for four other ap- 
pearances during October, Jeannette Vree- 
land, soprano, will give a recital in Al- 
bany, N. Y., on the 28th of that month, 
then proceed to Grand Rapids, Mich., for 
a similar appearance in that city on No- 
vember 1 


Miinz to Play in Lock Haven 

When he comes east from Cincinnati 
next January to fill various concert en- 
gagements already announced for him, 
Mieczyslaw Miinz will now also play in 
Lock Haven, Pa., on January 10. Another 
date on this tour will be in Chambersburg, 
Pa., on January 13. 


Athens to Hear Baer 

In addition to Frederic Baer’s appear- 
ance in Frankfort, Ky., already announced 
for November 18, the baritone will sing 
in Athens, Tenn., on November 20. Other 
Baer dates for this month include New 
York (soloist with New York Oratorio 
Society) and Pittsburgh (soloist with 
Mendelssohn Choir). 
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Tibbett Si for Feature Sound 
Film, “The Rogue’s Song” 
A NNOUNCEMENT «has -just 

been made by Evans & Salter 
that they have signed Lawrence Tib- 
bett to make a feature sound picture 
with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, which 
they anticipate will go far toward 
justifying the statements recently 
made by them to the effect that 
sound films now offer an exceptional 
and artistic channel for the presen- 
tation of outstanding vocal artists, 
especially those who possess marked 
dramatic talent. 

The picture titled, “The Rogue’s 
Song,” is an original story es y 
written as a vehicle for Mr. Ti 
by Frances Marion, one of the best 
known women scenarists, and John 
Colton, author of “The Shanghai 
Gesture.” It will be directed by 
Robert Z. Leonard, who has just 
completed the production of Marion 
Davies’s first talking vehicle, “Mari- 
anne” for M-G-M. This will be 
Tibbett’s initial venture in the mo- 
tion picture field and the photoplay 
will be placed in production within 
a couple of weeks, as soon as re- 
hearsals, which are now under way, 
are completed. 
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Hertha Harmon to Sing in Philadelphia 


William C. Hammer, General Manager 
of the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany, announces that Hertha Harmon, Ger 
man dramatic soprano, will be heard in 
the role of Marta, when Eugene D’Albert’s 
opera, “Tiefland,” is presented by the 
company during the forthcoming season. 
This opera, which was revived by the 
Curtis Institute of Music on May 12 
at the Academy of Music, was received 
most enthusiastically. Miss Harmon 
comes to America with a brilliant record 
of achievement in “Tiefland” will mark 
her first appearance in America. 





Chorus to Sing Cadman Anthem 


A chorus of one thousand voices is t 
sing “Eastward in Eden,” a new anthem 
by Charles Wakefield Cadman, at the con 
vention of Negro Musicians and the Texas 
Federation of Musicians and Music Clubs 
in Fort Worth, Texas, on August 25 
The text is by Elsie Long of Holylwood 


Evans Tells About 
The Orient As 
Concert Field 


(Continued from page 9) 





tour. We met many friends and number 
less people who had heard Mme. Galli 
Curci in little out-of-the-way places in the 
United States. 

“I must say a word about the activities 
of Strok, the local manager in Shanghai 
Mr. Strok is a Russian who has never 
lived in an’ English-speaking country. He 
has been in China for the best part of two 
decades doing pioneer work in the concert 
field, all of which has smoothed out, un 
believably, the rocky road that Occidenta! 
managers would otherwise have had | 
travel in giving concerts through the | 
East. He is a ‘tie-up’ man for anyo! 
wanting to give concerts on that side 0! 
the Globe. 

“This brings me to the most important 
thing [I have to say and that is that | 
think there is no reason why concert series 
such as we have in this country should not 
be a success in the Far East now if proper- 
ly handled, certainly not as far as Japan 
is concerned. Concerts can be given there 
under different auspices. In Osaka, we 
were sponsored by one of the leading 
newspapers; in Kyoto, by an important 
music club. The. Japanese are eager t 
hear and can readily absorb a course 0! 
our music. I see no reason why series 
of ten or twelve concerts should not b« 
given and with well known artists, thos« 
whose reputation is international. I am 
sure it would be a well-paying proposition 

Joun Atan HAvucHTon 
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